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POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

■»  - 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

This  is  probablj  the  last  day  of  the  Conference.  It  is 
a  pity,  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  that  it  should  not 
baye  ended  on  a  Monday  or  a  Thursday.  It  will  afford 
Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  venerable  old  age,  another  proof  that 
the  affairs  of  the  world  cannot  be  settled  by  Talk. 
Force  has  to  be  called  in  at  last.  At  the  same  time,  it 
may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  the  affairs  of  the  world 
cannot  be  settled  without  Talk.  The  Conference  has 
fmled  to  persuade  the  Turks  to  renounce  any  jot  or  tittle 
of  their  sovereignty.  Its  failure  is  not  its  fault.  It 
made  the  Turks  a  fair  offer,  and  tried  to  persuade  them 
of  its  reasonableness.  It  conveyed  to  them  the  opinion 
of  Europe  that  they  have  proved  themselves  criminally 
incaj)able  of  ruling  subject  races,  and  must  for  a  time 
remit  their  sovereignt^jr,  and  it  held  out  to  them  a  hope 
of  ultimately  obtaining  as  much  share  in  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  country  as  any  section  of  a  civilised 
nation  can  safely  be  entrusted  with,  if  they  would  con¬ 
sent  to  put  themselves  under  European  tutelage.  The 
Turks  have  refused  these  terms ;  they  have  refused  to 
become  part  of  a  civilised  nation  ;  they  call  it  a  dis¬ 
honour,  and  prefer  death.  The  effect  of  the  Talk  of  the 
Conference  has  been  to  put  Force  in  the  right. 

A  slight  change,  but  not  an  unimportant  one,  is  pend¬ 
ing  in  the  French  Cabinet.  Admiral  Fourichon,  the 
Minister  of  Marine,  is  about  to  retire,  it  is  stated,  on 
the  plea  of  ill-health,  and  it  seems  that  his  powers  are 
really  waning.  He  did  not  assist  at  the  last  Cabinet 
Council.  At  the  same  time,  many  gossip-mongers  con¬ 
tend  that  the  Admiral  would  have  continued  to  retain 
his  portfolio  much  longer  if  he  had  not  been  discon¬ 
tented  with  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and  out  of 
sympathy  with  his  colleagues.  Admiral  Fourichon  is 
one  of  the  Conservative  Ministers  to  whom  Marshal 
McMahon  has  declared  his  personal  attachment,  and 
his  withdrawal,  in  the  face  of  adverse  circumstances,  is 
a  significant  proof  of  the  decline  of  the  President’s  indi¬ 
vidual  power.  It  is  understood  that  Admiral  Fourichon 
will  be  succeeded  by  the  Republican  Admiral  Pothuau, 
who  has  lately  announced  himself  as  the  champion  of 
the  French  navy,  against  the  aversions  published  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Afondes  by  the  Prince  de  J oinville. 

The  South  African  question  is  again  becoming  serious. 
Cetewayo,  the  Zulu  King,  was  for  a  time  kept  in  (^ntrol 
by  the  influence  of  the  British  Government,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  he  would  be  content  to  restrain  his  people 
from  attacking  the  Transvaal  Boers  until  the  excited 
feelings  of  the  natives  had  been  somewhat  calmed  down. 
Tha  mission  of  Sir  Theophilus  Shepf  tone  was  intended 


as  much  to  conciliate  the  Zulu  monarch  as  to  bring  the 
President  of  the  Transvaal  Republic  to  a  sense  of  his 
political  error.  The  one  effort,  however,  is  quite  as  likely 
to  fail  as  the  other.  President  Burgers  openly  expresses^ 
his  dislike  of,  and  contempt  for,  the  English,  and  declares 
that  the  war  a^inst  the  Kaffirs  of  the  north,  who  have 
I  beaten  Von  Sohlickmann’s  mercenaries,  and  Mllod  their 
chief,  must  bo  fought  out  to  the  end.  Cetewayo,  on  the 
other  hand,  threatens  an  invasion  of  the  Transvaal  with 
50,000  men,  and  has  drawn  back  from  his  proposals  for 
British  intervention.  If  war  should  break  out  in  the 
south-eastern  frontier  of  the  Transvaal  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  “  localise  it. 

The  situation  in  Louisiana  has  been  very  perplexing 
during  the  last  week,  owing  to  the  evident  oi vision  in 
the  President’s  councils.  Mr.  Chandler  and  the 
Extreme  party  have  been  urging  General  Grant  to 
support  Mr.  Packard,  who  has  succeeded  Mr.  Kellogg 
as  the  Republican  Governor,  but  the  moderate  &- 
publicans  have  prevailed  upon  the  President  hitherto 
to  let  things  take  their  course,  and  to  limit  the 
Federal  troops  in  New  Orleans  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  public  peace.  Profiting  by  these  hesitations,  the 
Democrats  have  driven  the  Republicans  out  of  all  the 
public  buildings  in  the  capital  of  Louisiana,  except 
the  State  House,  where  Mr.  Packard  and  a  negro 
garrison  hold  their  ground.  It  was  rumoured 
early  in  the  week  that  the  Southern  Democrats  had 
effected  a  complete  reconciliation  with  General  Grant,  and 
that  they  intended  to  offer  the  Louisiana  Senatorship  to 
Mr.  Cary,  the  President’s  brother-in-law,  who  is  or  was 
Collector  of  Customs  at  New  Orleans.  But  since  then, 
events  have  taken  another  turn,  and  General  Angus  has 
been  ordered  to  prevent  the  Democrats  from  striking 
their  final  blow,  which  was  the  issue  of  an  injunction 
from  the  State  Supreme  Court,  now  under  their  com¬ 
mand,  against  Packard,  to  be  enforced  by  the  armed 
Democratic  Militia.  On  the  other  hand,  General 
Angus,  acting  under  orders  from  Wishing  ton,  has  re¬ 
fused  to  support  Packard’s  proclamation  ousting  the 
Democrats  from  the  State  offices  of  which  they  have 
taken  possession. 

The  excellent  Times*  special  correspondent  in  South 
Carolina  sends  us  a  pretty  story  which  is  worth  repeat¬ 
ing,  because  it  so  happens  that  the  same  story  may  bo 
told  of  other  legislators  besides  the  nejrro  legislators  of 
the  South.  All  the  M.P.’s  in  South  Carolina,  a&ya  the 
correspondent,  have  free  passes  on  the  State  railways, 
and  some  of  these  sable  law-makers  who  cannot,  or  will 
not,  provide  themselves  with  lodgings  when  dis¬ 
charging  their  Parliamentary  duties  during  the  ses¬ 
sion,  take  advantage  of  the  free  passes  to  turn  the 
trains  into  bedrooms,  and  habitually  spend  their  nights 
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H  I  might  give  a  ehori  hint  to  «»  impartial  miter  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hie  fate.  If  he  reeolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangeroue  predfko 
$  of  Ming  unMaued  truths  let  him  proclaim  war  with  maniind— neither  to  give  nor  to  tote  quarter.  If  he  telU  the  erimet  qf  great  him,  thop 
fall  upon  Aim  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  Ulls  them  of  virtueSf  tfAen  thep  have  anp,  then  the  mob  attaeJts  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martprdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  map  go  on  fearless.—^Dn  Worn, 
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The  secretary  of  this  new  company  is  Mr.  J.  C.  Barn^d, 
8,  Lancatter  Place,  Strand. 


in  them.  The  correspondent  asks  us  to  imagine 
ourselves  governed  and  taxed  by  legislators  of  this 
stamp,  and  then  we  shall  have,  he  says,  some  notion  of 
what  the  white  men  of  South  Carolina  have  had  to  suffer 
in  the  matter  of  taxation  during  the  whole  period  of 
reconstruction.  Oar  readers  will  perhaps  be  surprised 
to  know  that  this  singular  practice  of  turning  the  rail¬ 
ways  of  the  Stato  into  lodging-houses  is  not  confined  to 
the  lines  which  converge  on  Charlestown.  Precisely 
the  same  custom  prevails  in  the  British  Colony  of 
Victoria.  Members  of  Parliament  there  travel  free  on 
the  Government  railways,  and  we  are  not  to  wonder  that 
it  is  owing  to  this  description  of  legislator  that  a  British 
colony  is  cursed  with  a  protectorate  policy  by  which 
English-made  boots  and  shoes,  and  many  such  like  useful 
things,  are  taxed  in  order  that  a  few  Victorians  who  are 
makers  of  boots,  trousers,  and  other  personal  necessaries, 
may  command  their  own  profits. 


Wo  learn  from  New  Zealand  that  a  gentleman  had 
arrived  at  Wellington  from  this  country,  who  represents 
a  capital  of  half  a  million  sterling,  subscribed  or  to  be 
subscribed  by  persons  interested  in  the  tempenmee 
movement.  The  money  is  to  be  invested  in  land  for 
settlement  and  colonisation,  and  it  appears  that  total 
abstinence  is  to  be  a  condition  of  membership.  It  is 
refreshing  to  hear  of  these  combined  efforts  of  our 
artisans  and  others  for  becoming  landed  proprietors 
and  founders  of  future  families.  In  forming  these  new 
plantations,  it  is  right  for  the  members  to  take  every 
precaution  against  failure,  and  to  protect  themselves  from 
fraud  and  against  license,  and  by  making  total  abstinence 
from  intoxicating  drinks  one  of  their  rules  they  do  well, 
and  show  much  reason  and  common  sense.  We  should, 
however,  be  sorry  to  see  Englishmen  turning  themselves 
into  Rcchabites,  or  founding  a  colony  merely  for  the 
purpose'of  immortalising  Jonadab ;  and,  to  speak  plainly, 
we  should  be  sorry  to  see  anything  approaching  to  an 
exodus  of  temperate  or  gin-al^taining  men  from  Eng¬ 
land.  If  some  of  the  intemperate  dealers  in  religious 
slang,  church  furniture,  and  old  Jew  books,  will  go  to 
New  Zealand,  and  dig  and  get  quiet,  we  shall  be  very 


An  animated  controversy  is  just  now  being  carried  on 
in  the  New  York  papers  regarding  the  present  place  of 
the  negro  in  the  Great  Republic,  and  the  influence  he 
has  on  its  politics,  and  the  possible  effects  its  politics 
may  have  on  the  neppro.  While  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Florida  was  considering  the  propriety  of  granting  a 
mandamw  directing  the  canvassers  to  recount  the  votes 
for  the  Presidency,  the  New  York  Times  wrote  an 
article  on  the  situation,  in  which,  after  much  denunci¬ 
ation  of  the  Court,  it  said,  “  the  saddest  picture  of  all  is 
the  woe-begone,  appealing  face  of  the  negro,  as  he  loiters 
about  in  the  shadows  of  the  trees,  in  the  corridors  of 
the  Capitol,  and  at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  the 
mute  or  weeping  embodiment  of  despair.  In  his 
view  all  is  lo^.  He  cannot  understand  how  fraud 
and  villanj  should  defeat  the.  party  whose  genius  is 
liberty,  and  whose  handmaid  is  free  education.”  To 
this  the  Nation  replies  : — “  We  have  seen  many  negroes 
in  the  South  loitering  in  shadows,  and  corridors,  and  at 
comers,  but  confess  that  they  were  neither  mute  nor 
weeping  embodiments.  We  are  not  surprised  at  the 
negro’s  inability  to  understand  how  fraud  and  villany 
defeated  the  Great  Party ;  it  also  puzzles  the  white 
man,  but  when  his  institutions  teach  him  that  darkness 
is  returning,  and  he  moans  in  despair,  we  think  he 
should  distrust  them  as  to  the  darkness,  and  give 
up  moaning.”  According  to  the  ”  carpet-bag  accounts,” 
the  condition  of  the  negro  during  the  past  eight 
years  has  been  simply  horrible.  Senator  Dawes 
says  that  the  negro  never  lies  down  at  night  with¬ 
out  fearing  that  his  throat  will  be  cut  before  morn¬ 
ing.  Other  Republican  authorities  declare  that  the 
whites  are  almost  always  engaged  in  riding  round  the 
negro,  whipping  or  planning  to  whip  him,  shooting  or 
planning  to  shoot  him. 


The  Canadians  complain,  and  perhaps  not  unreason¬ 
ably,  of  the  indiscriminate  use  by  certain  British  journals 
of  the  name  America.”  When  lately  the  arrival  of 
certain  shipments  of  fresh  beef  and  mutton  at  Liverpool 
from  America  was  announced,  many  readers  were  led  to 
suppose  that  this  desirable  meat  was  i^nt  to  us  by  the 
United  States.  Such,  it  appears,  was  not  the  case ;  it 
came  from  Canada,  and  the  Canadians  naturally  enough 
are  anxious  that  the  correction  should  be  made. 
True  it  is  that  Canada  is  in  America,  and  no  less 
true  that  Canada  is  a  much  older  settlement  than 
any  portion  of  the  United  States.  But  in  common 
parlance,  and  among  the  great  majori^  of  readers, 
”  America  ”  is  understood  to  mean  the  United  States 
merely.  The  United  States  are  clearly  not  entitled  to 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  name  “  America.”  There  will, 
we  believe,  always  be  two  different  and  opposite  systems 
of  government  in  America  divided  between  two  differ¬ 
ing  classes  of  people,  and  it  is  not  to  be  regretted 
perhaps  that  one  cannot  claim  to  be  more  American  than 
the  other.  It  is,  however,  desirable  to  be  able  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  Canadian  and  United  States  beef. 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  prospectus  of  a  novel, 
and  what  promises  to  be  a  very  useful,  limited  liability 
company,  called  “  The  Coffee  Tavern  Company.”  The 
capital  is  to  bo  10,0001.,  raised  in  shares  of  11.  each.  The 
president  is  the  Right  Hon.  W.  F.  Co wper- Temple, 
M.P.,  and  the  vice-presidents  are  the  Duke  of  West¬ 
minster,  Earl  Cow  per,  Viscount  Portman,  and  Sir  Har- 
court  Johnstone,  M.P.  Never  has  the  Act  of  Limited 
Liability  been  applied  so  well  or  so  opportunely  as  in 
this  case.  The  object  of  the  company  is  to  carry 
on  and  develop  the  business  of  tavern  and  refresh¬ 
ment-house  keepers,  save  only  as  the  same  includes 
the  sale  of  alcoholie  liquors — to  supply  cheap  and 
wholesome  food,  either  in  regular  meals,  or  occasional 
refreshments,  also  to  provide  recreation  in  public  rooms, 
newspapers,  and  periodicals.  Of  course  the  houses  will 
be  open  to  all,  of  whatever  age  or  sex.  It  is,  in  short, 
intended  to  co-operate  with  the  working-man,  in  pro¬ 
viding  him  and  his  wife  with  a  dining  and  withdraw, 
ing  room — a  place  of  resort  whore  he  can  enjoy  and 
return  the  courtesies  of  his  fellows,  and  find  fresh 
reasons  for  being  glad  that  he  is  a  man.  This  may  be 
said  to  bo  one  of  the  best  onslaughts  yet  attempted  on 
the  drunkard’s  kingdom,  and  we  'Wish  it  every  success. 
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fund)  “  when  he  sent  to  yon  the  list  of  sabscribon  to  this 
charity.  However,  having  heard  nothing  to  the  contrary, 
I  venture  to  assume  that  yon  approve  of  the  subscrip, 
tion  for  which  I  had  put  down  your  name,  and  shall 
therefore  look  to  you  to  forward  me  that  amount  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible.*’  To  those  clergymen  who 
may  have  schools  to  build  or  churches  to  restore,  this 
device  may  prove  a  not  unprofitable  retort,  and  wo  offer 
the  suggestion  gratis. 


-  Is  no  punishment  to  fall  upon  those  through  whoso 
negli^nce,  or  something  worse,  Private  McConnon  was 
permitted  to  commit  murder  on  Christmas  night  ?  It 
IS  in  evidence  that  the  eastern  of  the  service  directs  the 
separate  confinement  of  violent  prisoners.  It  is  in 
evidence  that  soldiers  brought  to  the  guard-room  at 
Chelsea  Barracks,  charged  with  riotous  conduct,  are  to 
be  deprived  of  their  boots.  It  is  in  evidence  that 
Private  McConnon  was  incarcerated  for  being  “  drunk 
and  disorderly,”  that  it  required  three  men  to  take  him 
to  the  barrack,  and  that  he  behaved  insubordinately  to 
the  sergeant  of  the  guard.  Yet  he  was  not  confined  in  a 
separate  cell,  nor  were  his  boots  taken  away.  Had  either 
of  these  precautions  been  adopted,  it  is  verv  certain  that 
no  murder  could  have  happened.  Hence,  tnose  who  neg¬ 
lected  to  perform  the  duty  prescribed  by  the  immemorial 
usages  of  the  service,  if  not  by  express  regulation,  were 
directly  responsible  for  the  crime.  There  are  some 
other  points  that  urgently  demand  investigation.  The 
three  other  prisoners  confined  in  the  guard-room  lock¬ 
up  were,  it  appears,  sober.  Yet  they  profess  to  have 
remained  asleep  while  the  deed  was  being  perpetrated, 
although  the  lact  that  both  McConnon  and  Johnson 
had  taken  off  their  coats  goes  far  to  show  that  the 
murder  must  have  been  preceded  by  a  fight  Finally, 
how  did  it  happen  that  neither  the  guard,  nor  the  sentry 
on  duly  heard  any  noise  ?  This  extraordinary  deafness, 
together  with  the  other  strange  circumstances  of  the 
case,  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  that 
Christmas  Day  rejoicings  somewhat  impaired  the  usually 
strict  discipline  of  the  Hoards.  We  think  that  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  appointing  a 
court  of  inquiry  to  investigate  the  affair. 


ENGLAND’S  INTEREST  IN  THE  EAST. 

“  Since  when,”  asked  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  on  Monday, 
“  has  it  become  a  doctrine  of  Liberalism  that  a  country 
ought  to  go  to  war  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the 
domestic  institutions  of  another  ?  ”  It  would  be  a  dull 
world  if  everything  could  at  once  be  made  clear ;  but  per¬ 
haps  while  we  are  waiting  for  the  formal  decision  of  the 
Turkish  Government,  we  may  profitably  employ  the  time 
in  trying  to  come  to  a  better  understanding  among 
ourselves  as  to  the  policy  that  different  sections  of  us 
wish  to  see  pursued  by  this  country  in  the  East.  And 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  above  question, 
of  its  meaning,  and  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
put,  may  help  those  who  are  not  perseveringly  bent 
upon  saddling  their  neighbours  with  easily  refuted 
or  easily  ridiculed  doctrines  to  a  clearer  knowledge 
of  the  points  of  difference  among  us.  Our  na¬ 
tional  path  lies  at  present  through  a  dangerous 
region,  when  a  wrong  turning  or  an  obstinate  continu¬ 
ance  in  a  wrong  direction  may  lead  to  grave  oonse- 
quences ;  and  it  l^omes  us,  instead  of  wrangling  among 
ourselves  and  throwing  stones  at  one  another,  to  put 
prejudices  and  personalities  aside,  and  discuss  soberly 
and  patiently  what  is  the  wisest  course  to  pursue. 
Acrimonious  disputations  about  the  doctrines  of  Libe¬ 
ralism  and  the  doctrines  of  Toryism  had  better  be  post- 
poned  to  a  more  convenient  season. 

It  is  not,  so  far  as  wo  know,  a  doctrine  either  of 
Liberalism  or  of  Conservatism,  in  the  abstract,  that  this 
country  ought  to  go  to  war  for  the  purpose  of  reforming 
the  domestic  institutions  of  another.  Domestic  institu- 
tions,  as  a  general  rule,  must  be  left  to.  work  out  their 
own  salvation.  But  there  are  conceivable  circumstances 
in  which  it  would  bo  wise  for  one  country  to  go  to  war 
rather  than  leave  the  domestic  institutions  of  another 
nnreformed.  Apart  altogether  from  sentimental  con¬ 
siderations,  such  as  sympathy  for  an  oppressed  people, 
or  a  sense  of  being  in  a  measure  responsible'  for  their 
oppressions,  it  is  conceivable  that  one  country  might 
have  an  interest  in  going  to  war  with  a  view  to  putting 
the  domestic  institutions  of  another  country  on  a  moro 
satisfactory  footing.  Within  the  last  six  mouths  there 
have  been  few  walls  in  England  that  have  not  heard  such 
sayings  as  **  What  have  we  to  do  with  the  Bulgarians  H 
Why  should  we  go  philandering  and  crusading  over  the 
world  to  protect  scum  from  what  they  are  pleased  to 
think  misgovemment  ?  Let  us  mind  our  own  business.” 
By  all  means  let  us  mind  our  own  business,  but  may 
there  not  be  occasions  when  it  is  our  business  to  in- 
terfere  between  tyrannical  or  incapable  rulers  and  their 
subjects  ? 

“  What  have  we  to  do  with  the  Bulgarians  ?  ”  is  one 
very  good  question  to  put  by  way  of  clearing  up  our 
interest  in  the  East ;  and  another  is,  “  Who  is  to  have 
Constantinople  ?  ”  It  is  because  we  are  interested  in 
the  second  of  these  questions  that  we  ought  to  be  quite 
sure  whether  we  have  got  the  right  answer  to  the  first. 
The  kind  of  government  to  which  the  Bulgarians  are 
subjected  affects  the  possession  of  Constantinople.  As 
long  as  their  misgovemment  continues,  it  is  a  help  to 
the  Russians  in  their  ambition  to  ^t  possession  of  Con¬ 
stantinople.  The  people  who  are  in  the  habit  of  asking 
“  What  have  wo  to  do  with  the  -Bulgarians  ?  ”  are  also 
in  the  habit  of  saying  that  “  the  Russians  are  as  bad  as 
the  Turks.”  Those  two  expressions  sum  up,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  whole  Elastem  policy  of  th&  Pall  Mali  Gazette. 
Day  after  day  it  publishes  articles  on  the  Eastern  Ques¬ 
tion,  but  it  never  gets  beyond  those  t«vo  propositions— 


A  barrister  recently  received  a  letter  from  a  School 
Board  election  agent,  to  this  effect : — ”  Sir, — I  am 

deeply  interested  in  procuring  the  return  of  Mr. - for 

the  Board,  and,  knowing  vour  views  upon  educational 
matters,  have  teken  the  liberty  of  placing  your  name 
upon  his  Committee.  I  have  farther  ventured  to  put 
down  your  name  as  a  subscriber  of  five  guineas  towards 
his  expenses,  and  unless  you  notify  to  me  on  or  before 
the  — th  that  you  do  not  concur  in  these  arrangements, 
I  shall  take  the  farther  liberty  of  assuming  that  you 
acquiesce  in  them,  and  that  I  may  look  to  vou  for  the 
subscription  recorded  to  your  name.”  The  barrister 
promptly  replied : — “  Sir, — I  regret  that  I  cannot  accept 
the  offers  made  by  you  to  me  in  your  letter  of  yesterday. 
I  may,  however,  mention  that  I  am  deepfy  interested  in 
raising  a  fund  to  provide  fbr  the  necessities  of  a  desti¬ 
tute  and  deserving  widow  lady.  Knowing  your  charit¬ 
able  disposition,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  putting 
down  your  name  as  a  subscriber  for  ten  guineas,  and  since 
bis  dat  qtU  cito,  I  shall,  unless  I  hear  to  the  contrary  from 
you  by  midday  to-morrow,  venture  to  assume  that  you 
accept  my  offices  on  your  behalf,  and  that  I  may  look  to 
you  for  that  amount  of  subscription.”  EJarly  next  morn¬ 
ing  came  a  messenger,  in  haste  in  a  cab,  bearing  a  letter 
from  the  agent.  ”  So  sorry,  but  the  pressing  calls  upon 

his  purse  forbade  him  to  accept  Mr. - ’s  kind  offices.” 

We  commend  this  retort  to  those  clergymen  who  have 
been  pestered  with  the  importunities  of  a  certain 
touting  wine-merchant  who  sends  Christmas  hampers, 
with  a  slight  addition.  Send  without  name  or  address  of 
treasurer  or  secretary — a  list  of  subscribers  to  some 
charity,  to  this  tradesman,  and  let  his  name  figure 
liberally  therein.  A  fortnight  later  with,  “  Sir, — I  find 
that  my  servant  accidentally  omitted  to  post  to  you  the 
encloB^  paper  ”  (list  of  patrons,  treasurer,  <fco.,  of  the 
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that  wo  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  sufferings  of  the 
Christians  of  Turkey,  and  that  the  Russians  are  as  bad 
as  the  Turks.  If  it  were  proposed  that  we  should  assist 
in  expelling  Ottoman  administration  from  Turkey,  and 
lodging  Russian  administration  in  its  place,  there  would 
be  some  relevance  in  discussing  the  wickedness  of  the 
Russians.  But  it  is  not  with  the  goodness  or  the  bad¬ 
ness  of  Russian  administration  that  we  have  to  do,  but 
with  the  ambition  of  the  Russian  Government  and  the 
longing  of  the  Russian  people  to  get  possession  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  ;  and  this  concerns  us  because  the  possession 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Russians  would  necessitate  an 
increase  in  our  Naval  Estimates,  and  imperil  the  safety 
of  our  Indian  Empire. 

The  time  has  in  all  probability  gone  by  for  considering 
whether  Russia  can  be  kept  out  of  Constantinople  by  so 
amending  Ottoman  administration  as  to  leave  Russia 
without  any  pretext  for  interfering  with  it.  Our  policy 
for  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  to  effect  this,  to  maintain 
the  rule  of  the  Turks  at  Constantinople,  and  to  induce 
the  Turks  to  remove  from  their  Christian  subjects  all 
reasonable  ground  of  complaint.  One-half  of  that  policy 
was  swept  clean  away  by  the  events  of  last  year. 
When  we  agreed  to  the  basis  of  the  Conference,  we 
agreed  that  it  was  no  longer  expedient  to  try  to  main¬ 
tain  the  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Government. 
But  we  still  adhered  to  one-half  of  our  old  policy ;  the 
Conference  was  an  attempt  to  maintain  at  Constauti- 
oople  a  curtailed  and  supervised  Ottoman  administration. 
We  admitted  that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  the  gradual 
supercession  of  Ottoman  incapacity  by  the  growth  of  a 
free  nation,  but  we  thought  that  national  life  might 
still  have  a  chance  if  Ottoman  incapacity  were  partially 
•disabled  from  weighing  it  down,  if  part  of  the  load 
which  kept  it  under  were  removed  by  a  single  operation 
from  without.  But  the  Conference  would  seem  to  have 
failed.  The  Turks  refuse  to  remain  in  Constantinople 
with  a  half-soveieignty.  They  decline  to  be  temporary 
locum  tenentes  for  a  rising  Turkish  nation,  in  which  the 
Christian  population  would  be  the  dominant  element. 
And  thus  the  other  half  of  the  policy  to  wliich  we  have 
adhered  for  half  a  century  is  also  swept  away,  and  we 
are  abruptly  called  upon  to  decide  at  once  upon  a  new 
•policy.  The  Eastern  Question  for  England  now  is 
whether  we  ought  to  help  the  Russians  in  expelling  the 
Turks  from  Europe  ? 

Of  course  it  may  be  that  on  the  break-up  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  the  Ambassadors  of  the  European  Powers  will 
simply  be  recalled  from  Constantinople,  and  the  Turks 
left  at  peace  for  a  time  to  try  at  reformings  their 
**  domestic  institutions,’*  and  it  may  bo  that  they  will 
succeed,  that  the  new  Ottoman  Constitution  will  become 
a  reality,  and  Turkey  a  free  nation,  fit  to  take  its  place 
among  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  That  is  one  pos¬ 
sible  solution  of  the  Eastern  Question.  But  it  is  not  a 
probable  solution.  The  probability  is  that  Russia  has 
gone  too  far  to  recede.  The  main  facts  on  which  this 
probability  is  founded  arc  clearly  stated  by  the  Times. 

“  The  first  is  the  Czar’s  Moscow  speech,  which  remains 
unqualified  by  any  later  word  of  his.  The  second  is  the 
indisputably  high  state  of  preparation  to  which  the 
army  in  Bessarabia  has  been  brought,  under  many 
difficulties ;  and  the  last  news  from  Odessa  must  be 
taken  in  connexion  with  this,  that  the  goods  traffic  on 
railways  has  again  been  suspended  from  Monday  last  to 
allow  troops  to  be  brought  from  the  interior  southwards. 
The  third  is  the  admission  that  addresses  continue  to  bo 
poured  in  almost  daily  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  to 
the  Czar,  although  it  is  added  by  the  correspondent  who 
states  this  fact  that  the  popular  enthusiasm  is  rapidly 
•dying  out.  This  last  is  of  course  the  impression  of  the 
writer,  but,  allowing  full  weight  for  it,  the  inference 
from  the  facts  we  have  enumerated  must  be  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Czar  has  not  been  abandoned.” 

We  do  not  attach  much  weight  to  the  impression  that 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Russian  mass  is  dying  out.  The 
outward  signs  of  an  enthusiasm  which  had  reached 
«uch  a  pitch  as  the  crusading  fervour  of  which  Mr. 
Kinglake  speaks  had  reached  among  the  Russian  people 
of  all  ranks  last  autumn,  cannot  long  bo  sustained;  in 


the  nature  of  things  they  must  subside ;  but  when  they  do 
subside  they  leave  behind  them  a  settled  purpose.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  good  in  indulging  in  prophecy.  The 
probability  that  Russia  will  go  to  war  is  at  least  strong 
enough  to  make  it  incumbent  on  us  to  make  up  our  minds 
whether  or  not  we  should  join  in  and  help  her.  Whether 
we  co-operate  with  Russia  or  not,  the  issue  of  the  war 
cannot  long  be  doubtful,  but  the  co-operation  of  the 
English  fleet  would  very  much  shorten  its  duration. 
What  we  have  to  consider  is  whether  we  have  anything 
to  gain  by  taking  part,  or  anything  to  lose  by  standing 
aside,  and  leaving  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern  Question 
to  Russia  and  the  other  members  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 
If  we  are  content  to  leave  the  settlement  in  their  hands, 
either  our  confidence  in  the  honesty  of  Russia  is  bound¬ 
less,  or  wo  have  repudiated  all  interest  in  the  possession 
of  Constantinople. 

One  thing  at  least  is  to  be  hoped,  that  Englishmen 
will  not  be  misled,  in  making  up  their  minds  on 
this  question,  by  any  misguided  sympathy  for  the 
Turks.  A  very  astute  appeal  was  made  to  our 
traditional  championship  of  the  weak  against  the  strong 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Times  the  other  day,  in  the 
name  of  Hobart  Pasha.  “  Turkey,”  we  are  told,  “  feels 
that  the  fact  of  a  preliminary  Conference  having  been 
held  in  her  capital  at  which  she  was  excluded  from  taking 
part  was  a  grievous  insult.  (Vide  the  Times^  Dec.  26.) 
She  feels  that  some  of  the  demands — such  as  isolation 
in  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  three  provinces 
from  the  rest  of  the  Empire— are  quite  unacceptable,  as 
being  a  premium*for  revolt,  whereas  she  offers  general 
reforms  and  changes  throughout  the  Empire.  She 
begins  to  realise  the  fact  that  she  is  isolate^  and  that 
she  must  be  prepared  to  fight  her  gigantic  foe  alone,  and 
to  the  death.”  And  the  writer  winds  up  with  the 
following  well-framed  appeal.  “  All  I  will,  in  conclu¬ 
sion,  ask  of  my  countrymen  is  that  they  will  act  in  the 
spirit  Englishmen  used  to  be,  and,  I  trust,  still  are,  so 
proud  of — namely,  that  of  *  feir  play ;  *  let  them  re¬ 
member  that  the  much-abused  people  in  this  country 
never  open  their  mouths  in  self-defence  ;  that  the  Turk 
has  no  newspaper  reporters,  no  Consuls,  no  public 
opinion  to  speak  for  him  ;  and  let  me  tell  them  that  no 
one  suffers  more  from  bad  administration  than  the  Turk 
himself,  for  he  has  no  redress.  All  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  asks  for  is  this.  It  argues  thus : — ‘  We  have 
never  had  a  fair  chance  of  doing  right.  Corruption, 
from  the  Sovereign  downwards,  has  been  our  ruin  for 
many  years.  Now  we  are  determined,  under  the  auspices 
of  our  young,  intelligent,  and  progressive  Sovereign,  and 
such  men  as  Midhat  Pasha,  to  start  on  a  right  coarse. 
Give  us  a  year  to  show  what  we  can  do  (removing  from 
our  path  foreign  intrigue)  ;  and  if,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  we  have  not  improved,  wipe  us  out  of  the  map  of 
nations ;  but  if  our  fresh  start  is  to  be  hampered  by 
humiliation  at  the  outset,  we  can  do  nothing.’  Alas  I 
I  fear  I  know  the  answer  too  well.  ‘  You  have  sinned 
too  often  to  be  believed.*  But  is  such  answer  ‘  fair 
play,*  which  is,  as  I  said  above,  all  I  urge  for  my 
friends  the  Turks  ?  **  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when 
Englishmen  read  this  appeal,  they  will  not  forget  the 
history  of  Hobart  Pasha’s  “  friends  the  Turks.** 


THE  NEW  GERMAN  REICHSTAG. 

The  present  electoral  contest  in  Germany  has  been  the 
most  lively  since  the  re-establishment  of  the  Empire,  in 
1871.  At  the  time  we  write,  the  full  result  is  not  yet 
known,  owing  to  a  great  number  of  undecided  cases 
having  necessitated  a  Stichwahlf  or  second  election, 
the  issue  of  which  can  only  be  known  in  a  few  days 
hence.  Two  great  facts,  however,  are  patent  already 
now.  One  is  the  increased  interest  taken  in  the  struggle 
by  masses  hitherto  inert,  or  that  had,  until  now,  stood 
aside  in  careless  discontent.  The  other  is,  the  change 
wrought  in  the  composition  of  the  Liberal  party,  as 
regards  its  different  sections ;  a  change  foreboding  yet 
more  marked  developments. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  here  a  few  words  on  the 
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German  laws  of  snffra^  in  the  separate  States,  and  in  Roform  Laws,  stipnlating  real  freedom  of  the  Press  by 
the  Rmpire  at  laxge.  In  the  former,  the  constitnencies  means  of  extending  the  system  of  trial  by  jnry  fpr  Press 
I’epose  on  the  principle  of  property  qualification  ;  but  so  offences,  which  has  existed  in  some  States  of  the  South 
slight  IS  the  requisite  amount  of  the  qualification  that,  since  18^  — all  over  the  Elmpire.  But  in  consequence 
in  most  States,  the  number  of  those  entitled  to  the  vote  of  a  threat  held  out  by  the  Chancellor,  the  greater 
is  not  far  removed  from  manhood^  suffrage.  In  Prussia,  number  of  the  National  Liberals,  or  Moderates,  all 
there  exists  a  triple  system  of  voting  categories,  accord-  at  once  deserted  their  Progressist  allies,  accepting  a  so- 
ing  to  the  extent  of  taxation;  the  larger  property  called‘*compromise**whichpracticallygavetoGovem- 
there by  obtains  an  excessive  representation.  Neverthe-  ment  all  that  it  wanted.  This  was  done  under  pressure,  no 
less,  there  is  not  a  single  State  in  Germany— with  the  doubt,  and  unwillingly.  But  the  bad  result  for  the  Ger- 
cxception,  at  present,  of  Bavaria,  where  two  opposing  man  nation  remained  the  same.  Hence  the  bitter  lan- 
parties  nearly  balance^  each  other — without  a  consider-  guage  of  the  Progressists  against  the  undignified  pliancy 
able  Liberal  majority  in  its  local  Parliament.  Payment  the  Moderate  Constitutionalists  bad  shown  at  the  first 
of  Members  bemg  the  rule  in  all  those  representative  Quos  ego  of  Bismarck. 

assemblies,  the  political  career  is  open  to  every  able  If  we  were  to  cull  some  of  the  rhetorical  flowers  that 
man  ;  and  Liberal  candidates  without  a  long  purse  are  sprouted  forth  during  the  short,  but  lively  contest,  it 
not  debarred  from  the  right  of  serving  the  country.  would  be  seen  that  political  passion  is  apt  to  run  high 

For  the  German  Parliament,  or  Reichstag — that  is,  even  among  a  nation  usually  regarded  as  being  far  less 
the  National  Assembly — every  German  citizen,  of  the  given  to  quick  emotion  than  its  western  neighbour.  At 
age  of  twenty-five,  has  the  right  of  suffrage.  He  is  Berlin,  especially,  the  excitement  was  great  and  deep, 
only  disfranchised  if  he  is  placed  under  property  tute-  For  many  years  past,  the  Progressists  have  sw^ed  the 
l^e ;  if  he  receives  poor-relief;  if  he  has  lost  his  civic  town  almost  nncontested.  In  the  Communal  Council, 
rights  by  judicial  sentence;  or  if  a  declaration  of  bank-  the  advanced  Liberals  and  Radicals  were,  and  still  are, 
ruptcy  is  impending  over  him.  The  vote  is  secret.  It  an  overpowering  majority.  All  the  seats  of  the  six 
can  be  exercised  in  any  district  where  the  elector  re-  constituencies,  into  which  Berlin  is  divided  for  the 
sides  at  the  time^  of  the  election,  provided  he  has  had  elections  to  the  Reichstag,  have  until  now  been  held  by 
his  name  entered  in  the  register.  Payment  of  Members  men  of  the  Fortschritts-Partei.  So  firmly  was  this 
does  not  apply  to  the  Reichstag ;  Prince  Bismarck  Radical  influence  rooted  that  the  Conservatives  never 
having  repeatedly  vetoed,  by  his  Federal  Council,  which  dreamt  of  bringing  forward  a  candidate  of  their  own, 
acts  as  an  Upper  House,  the  resolutions  passed  by  and  that  the  more  moderate  Liberals  either  abstained 
Parliament  in  favour  of  payment.  The  reason  openly  from  exercising  the  suffrage,  or  cast  their  vote  for  the 
avowed  by  the  Chancellor  is,  that  if  that  resolution  Progressists,  so  as  to  maintain  a  Liberal  Union, 
became  a  law,  the  advanced  Liberal  and  Democratic  Owing  to  the  bitter  discord  which  broke  out  between 
party  would  soon  be  represented  in  overwhelmingly  the  two  Liberal  sections  on  the  question  of.  the  Judi- 
large  numbers.^  ^  ^  ciary  Reforms,  matters  have  suddenly  become  confused. 

Out  of  the  eight  and  a-half  millions  of  those  entitled  Popular  indignation  at  the  timid  behaviour  of  the 
to  the  suffrage  in  the  elections  for  the  Reichstag,  only  Moderates  gave  a  great  spur  to  a  latent  force  of  Oppo- 
abont  fifty  per  cent,  exercised  their  right  in  1871.  In  sition.  But  as  is  often  the  case  on  such  emergencies, 
1874,  the  proportion  rose  to  sixfy-one  per  cent,  two  party-sections  that  had  become  estranged,  were,  in 
In  the  present  instance,  it  is  supposed  there  has  been  some  instances,  vanquished  by  a  third  party,  which  re- 
an  even  larger  participation;  but  the  exact  figures  venged  itself  both  on  the  unjust  and  the  just.  In  the  two 
are  not  yet  before  us.  In  the  average,  the  South  and  Berlin  constituencies  where  “  Social  Democrats  have 
the  West  have  always  shown  a  livelier  interest  in  the  been  elected  over  the  head  of  Progressists,  Democratic 
electoral  struggles,  than  the  North — excepting  a  number  views  always  had  their  stronghold.  Up  to  the  time  at 
of  northern  towns.  This  phenomenon,  paradox  as  it  which  we  write,  ten  men  of  that  party  have  been  re¬ 
may  seem  to  not  a  few  people  here,  is  bnt  in  accordance  turndd  all  through  Germany ;  their  number  in  the 
with  the  Constitutional  history  of  Germany.  The  previous  Reichstag  having  been  nine.  In  the  elections 
South  and  the  West  have  for  more  than  half  a  century  still  pending,  several  of  them  may  yet  come  in.  It  may 
stood  in  the  van  of  progress,  whilst  the  introduction  of  be  remarked  here  that  formerly  there  was  great  disunion 
parliamentary  institutions  dates  in  Prussia  only  from  the  among  the  Social  Democratic  party  itself ;  men  like 
Revolution  of  1848.  Even  at  Berlin,  an  undoubtedly  Lassalle  having  preached  an  alliance  with  absolute 
Radical  town,  the  number  of  those  who  made  use  of  Monarchy,  as  against  the  Liberal  and  Radical  middle- 
their  right  of  vote,  has  for  years  been  a  remarkably  class,  whilst  omers  resisted  this  Gmsaristic  tendency, 
small  one— only  thirty-one  per  cent,  in  1874,  and  forty-  The  masses  who  follow  the  Social  Democratic  banner 
seven  per  cent,  now  ;  whereas  in  the  present  case,  the  must,  however,  not  be  identified  with  the  specific  views 
proportion  of  the  votes  polled  in  some  southern  con-  of  some  of  their  leaders,  several  of  whom  have  attacked 
stituencies,  has  been  seventy,  eighty,  here  and  there  the  most  advanced  men  with  a  bitterness  not  shown 
even  eighty-nine  per  cent,  of  those  entitled  to  the  towards  the  worst  Conservatives.  At  this,  the  reaction- 
franchise.  ary  parties  have,  of  course,  not  been  displeased. 

Little  more  than  a  fortnight  elapsed  between  the  elec-  Upon  the  whole,  so  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present,  the 
tions  just  held  for  the  new  Reichstag,  and  the  dissolu-  Liberal  forces  in  the  aggregate  will  remain  pretty  much 
tion  of  its  predecessor.  The  shortness  of  the  time  the  same  as  they  were.  A  few  more  Conservatives — 
allowed  for  the  preparations  of  an  electoral  campaign  who  mustered  twenty-two  Members  in  the  last  Par- 
may  appear  very  extraordinary,  especially  when  taking  liament — have  been  returned.  On  the  other  hand, 
into  account  the  intermediate  festive  season  and  the  re-  the  Ultramontanes  seem  to  have  lost  several  seats, 
opening  of  the  Prussian  Parliament,  which  took  place  a  Mainz  and  Augsburg  have  been  wrested  from  them.  In 
few  days  since.  Such  is,  however,  the  extent  and  the  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  Autonomists,  who  were  denounced 
readiness  of  German  party  organisations  that  no  incon-  by  the  French  party  as  “  traitors,**  have  secured  seven 
venience  was  felt  from  what  el^where  might  be  regarded  seats  out  of  fifteen.  At  Strassburg  itself,  an  Antono- 
as  a  strange  hurry.  No  sooner  was  the  Reichstag  closed,  mist  was  returned.  In  Bavaria,  though  the  clerical 
than  the  different  parties  came  out  with  manifestoes,  party  still  show  a  majority,  the  Liberals  have  at  least 
signed  by  their  leading  men,  who  form  standing  com-  won  a  few  seats  more  than  they  had  before.  In  Baden, 
mittees  in  the  interest  of  the  cause  they  represent.  nearly  all  the  Members  returned  are  Liberals.  The  same 

These  manifestoes,  first  issued  by  the  Progressists,  then  is  the  case  in  Hesse.  ^  In  W urtemberg,  a  number  of 
by  the  National  Liberals,  and  which  were  follow^  by  men  of  Liberal,  but  slightly  partioulanst,  views 
those  of  the  Social  Democrats,  the  Conservatives,  and  come  in,  together  with  some  Democrats,  or  Republ^ 
the  Ultramontanes,  showed  a  deep  rent  and  split  within  cans.  Most  of  the  towns,  north  and  south,  have  vo 
the  Liberal  party.  The  split  arose  on  the  subject  of  in  the  Liberal  sense ;  but  the  “  ProgreMist  ®®^^®***P**^ 
the  Judiciary  Reforms.  Originally,  an  overwhelming  perly  speaking, has  experienced  some loa^.  ^ 
majority  of  the  Reichstag  had  declared  in  fevour  of  estimate,  fuller  news  has,  however,  to  be  awaitea. 
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THE  AMERICAN  PRESIDENTIAL  DISPUTE. 

The  political  crisis  in  the  United  States,  dangerons 
as  it  was — and  the  danger  is  not  altogether  passed — will 
probably  redound  to  the  credit  of  Republican  institu¬ 
tions.  There  can  be  no  donbt  of  the  fact  that,  allowing 
for  certain  unfortunate  peculiarities  of  American  politics, 
the  recent  contest  for  the  Presidency  was  carri^  on 
with  fairness,  good  temper,  and  respect  for  law  in  all 
the  States  of  the  Union  except  four  or  five  of  those 
Southern  communities  in  which  the  negro  vote  has 
for  a  long  time  been  manipulated  by  unscrupulous 
political  adventurers.  In  those  States  neither  party 
can  be  declared  free  from  blame,  and  in  truth  it  would 
be  difficult  to  devise  any  Constitutional  forms  which  could 
secure  the  equitable  working  of  representative  institu¬ 
tions  in  mixed  societies  divided  by  fends  of  races,  me¬ 
mories  of  slavery,  and  the  presence  of  shameful  mal¬ 
administration.  It  was  a  grievous  disappointment  to 
both  parties  to  find  that  the  result  of  the  struggle  so 
stoutly,  and  on  the  whole  so  honestly,  conducted,  was  to 
cloud  the  political  skies  with  doubts,  controversies,  and 
provocations  to  violence.  Nal  orally  enough,  the  most 
threatening  passions — anger  and  ambition— were  kindled 
in  the  minds  of  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike,  and 
for  a  time  it  seemed  too  likely  that  the  peace  of  the 
countiy  would  be  disturbed  by  the  collision  of  irrecon¬ 
cilable  pretensions.  Fortunately,  the  common-sense  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  has  got  the  better  of  the 
intemperate  partisans  in  both  camps,  and  unless  some¬ 
thing  unexpectedly  disastrous  should  happen,  as,  for 
instance,  an  outbreak  of  disaffected  feeling  in  the  South, 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  way  out  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  will  be  found. 

The  sober  non-partisan  portion  of  the  Republican 
party  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  inauguration 
of  Mr.  Hayes,  with  a  doubtful  title,  would  be  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  influence  of  Republican  ideas  and  the  legiti¬ 
mate  hopes  of  a  Republican  reaction.  The  Democrats, 
if  an  election  were  held  to-morrow,  would  carry  one- 
half  of  the  Northern  States,  as  well  as  the  “solid 
South,”  simply  because  public  opinion  has  been  revolted 
by  the  language  of  the  Republican  leaders,  by  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  I^publican  Returning  Boards,  and  by  the 
intervention  of  the  Federal  power  with  military  force  in 
the  local  affairs  of  the  Southern  States.  But  a  new 
election  is  not  possible  without  special  legislation,  and  it 
would  have  many  disadvantages.  It  is  better,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  wisest  and  most  patriotic  Americans,  to 
endeavour  so  to  treat  the  returns  of  the  late  election  as 
to  establish  a  clear  title  for  one  or  other  of  the  candi¬ 
dates.  The  Republicans,  of  course,  would  be  glad  to 
establish  such  a  title  for  Mr.  Hayes,  and  the  Democrats 
would  struggle  to  secure  it  for  Mr.  Tilden.  But  it  is  clear, 
at  any  rate,  that  no  such  title  can  bo  established  on  the 
returns  as  they  stand.  There  are  double  returns  from 
four  States,  and  in  others  Congressional  Committees  are 
enquiring  into  charges  of  fraud  or  violence.  No  con¬ 
ceivable  transposition  of  the  votes,  until  they  have  been 
judicially  sifted,  could  give  Mr.  Hayes  a  clear  title,  and 
it  would  even  be  difficult  to  make  Mr.  Tilden’s  clear. 
In  these  circumstances  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Senate  which  wm  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  counting 
of  the  Presidential  votes  at  the  same  time  with  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  have  arrived  at  a 
sagacious  and  honourable  conclusion.  A  plan  has  been 
framed  by  Senator  Conkling,  one  of  the  Republican 
members,  and  assented  to  by  all  his  colleagues,  which 
will  probab^  lead  to  a  compromise  between  the  rival 
parties,  and  that  by  unchallengeably  constitutional 
methods.  The  two  g^at  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
clear  title  are,  first  of  all,  the  Vice-President’s  claim 
to  county  the  votes  and  to  select  the  votes  he  is  to 
count  without  reference  to  the  House  of  Congress ; 
and,  fondly,  the  doable  returns  from  Louisiana,  South 
Carolina,  Florida,  and  Oregon.  If  Mr.  Terry  chose  to 
open  only  the  Republican  returns  in  the  disputed  States, 
and  if  he  refused  to  listen  to  any  protests,  he  might 
declare  Mr.  Hayes  President  Elect,  and  Mr.  Hayes 
would  unquestionably  be  inaugurated  by  the  present 


executive.  But  in  such  circumstances  two-thirds  of  tho 
American  people  would  consider  that  h£r.  Hayes  was  an 
usurper,  and  the  stability  of  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  sensibly  shaken.  Again,  the  double  returns 
cannot  be  dealt  with  so  easily  as  a  mere  ohallen|^  of  the 
votes  from  a  State.  It  is  a  reasonable  and  obvious  rule 
that  a  demand  for  the  exclusion  of  tho  votes  of  any 
State  by  Congress  shall  not  take  any  effect  unless 
both  Houses  concur  in  repudiating  the  votes  as  tainted 
with  some  corrupt  practice.  But  with  double  returns, 
it  may  well  happen  that  the  Senate,  being  Republican, 
would  support  one  set  of  votes,  while  the  House  of  Re¬ 
presentatives,  being  Democratic,  would  support  the 
rival  set.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  Senatorial  Com¬ 
mittee,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr,  Conkling,  provides 
for  this  difficult  case  by  proposing  that  a  special  tribunal 
should  be  created  to  deal  with  double  returns,  to  consist 
of  a  certain  small  number  of  Senators,  as  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  as  many 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Judges  of  tho 
Supreme  Court  bear  a  high  character  for  impartiality  ; 
they  have  been  long  removed  from  contact  with 
political  strife,  and  they  will,  it  is  believed,  act  indef^n- 
dently  in  canvassing  the  returns  from  Louisiansk,  Florida, 
South  Carolina,  and  Oregon.  The  Senate  will  probably 
name  a  majority  of  Republicans,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  majority  of  Democrats ;  but  while  the 
Democrats  will  hold  together  strictly  upon  any  purty 
question,  the  Republicans  will  be  divided,  and  the  Radi¬ 
cals  who  refuse  to  listen  to  any  compromise  with  the 
South  will  be  in  a  small  minority.  The  action  of  the 
Senatorial  Joint  Committee  is  a  striking  proof  of  this^ 
Mr.  Conkling  used  to  be  regarded  as  a  strong  Republican 
of  tho  Administrative  party,  but  his  measure  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  double  returns  runs  counter  to  tho  argu¬ 
ments  and  the  schemes  of  the  Republican  partv  man¬ 
agers.  It  was  accepted,  without  much  difficulty,  wo 
may  presume,  by  Mr.  Edmunds  and  Mr.  Frelinghuysen, 
two*  senators  of  notoriously  “  Conservative  ”  proclivi¬ 
ties,  and  it  was  forced  upon  Mr.  Morton,  the  well- 
known  champion  of  “  the  bloody  shirt,”  but  also 
the  author  of  a  measure  discusi^  in  Congress  in 
1875,  giving  Congress  power  over  the  counting  of  the 
Presidential  votes.  Such  being  the  divisions  of  Re¬ 
publican  opinion,  it  is  likely  that  the  Democrats  and  the 
Conservative  Republicans  together  will  be  able  to  carry 
Mr.  Conkling’s  plan  through  the  Senate,  while  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  have  no  reason  to  reject  it.  We 
assume,  of  course,  that  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  has  been  considering  the 
scheme  during  the  week,  will  agree  with  the  Senatorial 
Committee.  If  accepted,  and  put  into  force,  it  would 
lead,  we  should  say,  to  the  rejection  of  the  votes  from 
Louisiana  and  Florida,  and  thus  nve  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  power  to  elect  Mr.  Tilden. 


NAVAL  MISHAPS. 

Within  the  last  few  days  of  the  old  year,  and  first  few 
days  of  the  new,  three  serious  accidents  have  occurred  in 
the  Navy,  each  of  which  narrowly  escaped  becoming  a 
fatal  disaster.  Nothing,  in  fact,  but  good  luck  has  fortu¬ 
nately  allowed  them  to  be  cl^ed  as  accidents.  The 
extraordinary  catalogue  of  mishaps  recorded  last  year,, 
did  much  to  compromise  the  reputation  of  the  naval 
service,  to  throw  suspicion  on  the  capacity  of  its  officers, 
and  to  damage  naval  administration.  But  a  reckless 
spirit  seems  to  exist,  which  disregards  warning  and 
declines  to  accept  the  forcible  lesson  these  mishaps  have 
taught.  Or,  perhaps,  this  spirit  is  not  reckless  so  much 
as  indifferent.  When  it  is  found  convenient  to  hush 
up  disaster,  or  attribute  it  to  circumstances  beyond 
control,  there  is  no  room  for  wonder  that  mishaps  are 
now  a  permanent  feature  in  the  Navy.  Another  un¬ 
pleasant  point  about  these  mishaps  is  their  uniformity. 
In  nearly  every  case  they  are  connected  with  the  engines, 
and  seem  to  point  to  the  manifest  incapacity  of  the  engi¬ 
neering  department  of  the  Navy.  The  last  accident 
which  is  reported,  has,  however,  not  only  a  careless,  but 
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a  diabolical  element  in  it.  The  Malabar,  a  troop-ship,  on 
its  way  to  Bombay,  with  a  large  number  of  troops,  had 
hardly  left  Portsmouth  Harbour  when  something  wrong 
was  discoyered  with  her  engines.  Now,  it  should  be 
understood  that  eyery  trooper,  before  leaying  harbour, 
is  supposed  to  uudergo  a  very  thorough  and  critical 
examination,  especially  in  regard  to  her  seaworthi¬ 
ness  and  her  engines.  W^l,  the  Spit  Baoy  had 
barely  been  reached  when  something  “  cranky  **  was 
noticed  in  one  of  the  Malabar's  cylinders.  The  piston 
moyed  in  a  helpless,  incapable  sort  of  way,  and,  at  once, 
sifi^als  were  made  for  immediate  assistance.  The  arriyal 
of  a  tug  allowed  the  cylinder  to  be  examined,  when  it 
was  found  that  **  a  tool  used  by  a  workman,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  eyidently,  of  scraping  the  ports,  had,  either 
through  neglect  or  malice,  bwn  left  inside.”  With  the 
avenge  good  fortune  these  accidents  to  Her  Majesty’s 
ships  seem  to  secure,  no  harm  was  done.  The  cylinder 
ought  to  haye  cracked,  but  did  not;  and  the  whole 
machinery  ought  to  haye  been  put  out  of  gear,  but 
nothing  of  the  kind  happened.  No;  fortunately,  this 
last  specimen  of  diabolical  neglect  or  malicious  deyiliy 
produced  no  eyil  result,  and  the  Malabar,  after  a  deten-  I 
tion  of  six  hours,  was  able  to  pursue  her  course  undis¬ 
turbed.  So  far  so  well.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Thunderer, 
so  here,  we  haye  only  to  ask,  now,  who  is  to  be  praised 
and  on  whom  is  honour  to  be  conferred  ?  This  is  the 
record  of  an  accident  which  might  haye  been  fatal ;  but 
it  was  found  out  in  time,  thanks  to  the  keen  sight  and 
ready  resource  of  some  engineer,  more  highly  gifted  by 
nature  than  usual,  who,  no  doubt^  obseryed  the  lethargic 
motion  of  the  piston,  and,  rapidly  utilising  the  lenguiy 
and  costly  education  the  country  had  giyen  him,  put 
two  and  two  together,  with  the  conclusion  that  the 
cylinder  was  out  of  oi^er.  But  how,  in  the  name  of 
all  that  is  unlucky,  came  the  tool  there ;  or,  know¬ 
ing  and  admitting  that  some  man  was  idiot  or 


There  is  only  one  definite  conclusion  to  bo  drawn 
from  such  an  accident  as  this,  which  is,  that  there 
should  be  a  yery  clear  understanding  as  to  what  the 
dockyard  authorities  are  supposed  to  do.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  especially  in  a  case  like  that  of 
the  Malahar,  that  the  Royad  dockyards,  on  their  own 
showing,  and  certainly  by  our  admission,  arc  not  merely 
ordinary  shipbuildixm  yards  for  the  maintenance  and 
construction  of  Her  Majesty’s  ships.  Their  cost  is  such,  as 
Mr.  Seely  and  other  critics  haye  declared,  as  would  send 
any  priyate  builder  into  the  Bankruptcy  Court  in  a  yery 
I  short  time.  There  are  no  priyate  builders,  eyen  amongst 
the  Lairds,  Elders,  Palmers,  or  Napiers,  who  could  stand 
an  establishment  charge  of  nearly  60  per  cent,  on  the 
work  they  executed.  Yet  this  enormous  charge  has  to 
be  borne  by  the  countiy  on  account  of  these  dockyards, 
and  this  charge  is  fully  and  freely  supported,  on  the 
distinct  ground  that  these  dockyards  haye  special  duties 
of  a  national  character  to  penorm,  which  are  entirely 
outside  the  region  of  profit  and  priyate  speculation. 
Amongst  their  duties,  undoubtedly,  is,  or  at.  any  rate 
should  be,  the  assurance  that  eyery  yessel  leaying  port 
is,  in  eyery  respect,  well-found.  In  the  Malabar's  case, 
then,  there  is  eyidence  of  serious  neglect.  Will  this 
be  inquired  into,  or  will  it  be  allowed  to  die  a  natural 
death,  as  an  unforeseen  accident  which  could  not 
possibly  bo  preyented  ? 

As  to  the  other  two  cases,  both  are  of  the  most  com¬ 
promising  and  discreditable  nature,  but  require  notice 
only  so  far  as  to  show  that  the  Nayy  has  weak  spots 
which  must  sooner  or  later  be  wiped  out.  The  case  of 
the  Goshawk  is  one  and  the  case  of  the  Triumph  is  the 
other.  We  haye  already  commented  on  the  case  of  the 
Goshawk,  but  we  may  add,  now,  that  the  mere  fact  that 
a  man,  with  the  presumed  experience  of  a  port-admiral, 
is  williog  and  prepared  to  send  a  yessel  on  an  almost 
impossible  exp^ition,  on  the  bare  receipt  of  a  telegram, 
purporting  to  come  from  ”my  Lords,”  is  most  humili¬ 
ating.  In  time  of  war,  if  we  had  many  admirals  like 
this,  we  might  fairly  expect  to  see  our  Nayy  led  into  an 
open  trap,  and  our  fleet  and  crews  sacrifioed  to  a  bare¬ 
faced  trick.  The  case  of  the  Triumph  is  also  yeiy  bad. 
Here  is  a  fine  ironclad,  commanded  by  a  fine  captain, 
who  brings  his  ironclad  into  station  with  the  fleet  in 
Besika  Bay,  daring  stormy  weather.  While  all  the 
other  yessels,  foreseeing  squalls,  haye  doubled  their 
anchors,  the  captain  of  ^e  Triumph  thinks  he  will  trust 
to  a  single  anchor.  A  few  minute  are  sufficient  to  open 
his  eyes ;  for,  as  a  squall  comes  on,  his  anchor  parts 
like  whipcord  ;  and,  in  a  surging  sea,  with  a  gale  %ing 
about  him  like  a  whirlwind,  he  finds  himself,  unable  to 
control  the  yessel  by  her  helm,  drifting  straight  as  an 
arrow  to  the  Monarch's  ram.  An  instant  and  both 
yessels  must  haye  gone  down,  with  a  thousand  men,  in 
a  sea  in  which  safety  was  impossible.  But,  at  the 
right  moment,  steam  began  to  tell,  and  the  dreaded 
danger  was  past.  But  not  for  three  hours  was  an 
anchorage  found ;  and,  when  it  was,  there  was  only  left 
the  appalling  thought,  mini  ' 


igled  with  gratitude  for  escape, 
that  l^y  an  accident  only  had  an  awful  catastrophe  been 
ayerted. 

What  are  we  to  say  to  these  eyents  of  the  last  three 
weeks  ?  What,  but  that  our  nayal  system  requires  the 
most  complete  and  eyen  hostile  scrutiny.  And  the 
sooner  Parliament  demands  this  the  better. 


THE  WELLINGTON  BARRACKS  MITRDER. 

The  case  of  Michael  McConnon,  a  priyate  in  the 
second  battalion  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  who  wm 
sentenced  to  death  last  week  for  the  murder  of  his 
brother  soldier,  Noah  Johnson,  and  who  is  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  lying  in  Newgate  waiting  execution,  is  in  ma^ 
respects  a  typical  one.  That  the  man  will  be  hailed, 
is,  we  are  aftaid,  certain ;  that,  apart  altogether  from 
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those  broad  grounds  by  which  tha  total  abolition 
of  capital  punishment  can  be  supported,  he  ought  not  to 
be  hanged,  and  that  there  will  be  a  very  cruel  mis¬ 
carriage  of  justice  if  he  is  hanged,  we  have  no  manner 
of  doubt.  He  will  be  hanged,  not  because  he  deserves 
it,  but  because  he  is  one  of  those  unfortunate  men 
against  whom  circumstances  combine.  He  seems  to 
have  been  an  American  Irishman,  with  a  somewhat 
disreputable  character,  who  had  a  bad  habit  of 
getting  drunk,  and  who,  when  drunk,  was  very 
quarrelsome  and  pugnacious.  Ho  had  not  been  in 
the  regiment  long,  but  he  was  unpopular  with  his 
companions,  and  gave  his  non-commissioned  officers  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  On  Christmas  Day  the  troops 
at  the  Wellington  Barracks  had,  in  honour  of  the  occa¬ 
sion,  a  dinner  on  a  more  than  usually  liberal  scale, 
together  with  an  extra  allowance  of  beer.  McConnon 
loft  barracks  alone  about  three  o’clock,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  was  sober  when  he  left,  or  otherwise  the  sentry 
would  not  have  allowed  him  to  pass.  We  know,  how¬ 
ever,  what  discipline  in  a  barracks  is  apt  to  be  on 
Christmas  Day,  and  that  practically  any  man  is  con¬ 
sidered  sober  as  long  as  he  can  stand  on  his  legs,  and  is 
not  noisy  or  violent.  It  does  not  much  matter,  however, 
whether  McConnon  was  drunk  or  sober  when  he  left 
barracks,  for  it  is  certain  that  a  few  hours  later  he  was 
very  drunk  indeed,  and,  as  was  usual  with  him,  very 
quarrelsome.  His  own  account  of  the  matter,  in  which 
he  still  persists,  is  that  the  last  thing  he  remembers  is 
drinking  with  two  other  comrades  in  a  beershop,  and  that 
from  that  moment  he  knows  nothing  of  what  happened 
to  him,  where  ho  went,  or  what  he  did,  until  he  found 
himself  in  a  police  cell,  and  was  told  that  he  was  charged 
with  murder.  This  is  in  all  probability  true,  for  on 
Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday  unscrupulous  publicans 
and  beershop  proprietors  have  a  habit  of  serving  cus¬ 
tomers  who  are  already  tipsy  with  beer  and  spirits  of  the 
very  vilest  kind,  and  there  is  nothing  which  makes  a  man 
so  fhriously  drunk  as  to  pour  down  his  throat  poisonous 
spirits  on  the  top  of  drugged  beer,  and  then  drugged 
bwr  again  on  the  top  of  poisonous  spirits.  A  witness, 
whose  evidence  proved  to  be  very  important  in  the  case, 
but  who,  as  far  as  can  be  made  out,  was  far  from  being 
altogether  sober  himself,  proved  that  McConnon  and 
Johnson  were  both  together  in  a  beerhouse  at  about 
eleven  o’clock,  and  that  McConnon  called  the  other  a 
liar,  and  pushed  him  or  stumbled  up  against  him.  The 
juiT,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  appeared 
to  have  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  this  amounted  to 
evidence  of  malice,  but  most  people  will  probably  see  in 
it  nothing  more  than  a  few  angry  words  in  a  low  pot¬ 
house.  Some  twenty  minutes  later  McConnon  was 
standing  in  a  state  of  furious  intoxication  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  half  stripped,  and  roaring  out 
challenges  to  everyone  who  passed.  A  sergeant  in 
his  regiment,  who  was  passing  by  at  the  time,  was 
called  up  by  the  police,  and  ordered  him  back  to 
barracks.  Instead  of  obeying  his  officer  he  was  violent 
and  insubordinate.  Ultimately  the  sergeant,  with  the 
aid  of  a  couple  of  constables,  succeeded  in  taking  him 
back  to  the  barracks.  Here  he  was  handed  over  to  the 
sergeant  of  the  guard,  and  was  locked  up  in  the  guard- 
room  with  four  other  men,  one  of  whom  was  Johnson, 
who  had  been  picked  up  and  brought  in  drunk  some 
twenty  minutes  before.  There  is  a  peephole  in  the  side 
of  the  guard-room,  through  which  the  sergeant  of  the 
guard,  who  is  outside,  looks  in  from  time  to  time.  When 
last  he  looked  in,  the  four  men  were  lying  asleep  on  a 
long  settle,  and  McConnon  was  sitting  down  on  the  edge 
of  it  with  his  head  resting  on  his  hands.  Thinking  all 
was  right,  the  sergeant  went  away,  and  left  the  prisoners 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  A  little  later,  cries  of 
murder  were  heard.  The  sergeant  returned  to  the  room 
with  a  guard,  and  there  found  that  McConnon  had  kicked 
Johnson  to  death  in  a  very  brutal  and  shocking  manner,  the 
deceased  man’s  ribs  being  broken,  and  his  head  terribly 
cut  and  hacked,  while  McConnon’s  boots  were  com¬ 
pletely  drenched  with  blood.  How  the  whole  thing  had 
happened  no  one  knows,  but  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 
Johnson’s  coat  was  lying  on  the  bed,  in  precisely  the 


manner  in  which  it  would  have  been  lying  if  he  had 
taken  it  off  to  fight ;  and  another  of  the  five  men.  Slack, 
who  was  lying  in  a  half-tipsy  sleep,  while  the  deadly 
fray  was  going  on,  was  aroused  by  McConnon  pulling 
his  legs  and  calling  his  attention  to  Johnson,  who  was 
lying  on  the  floor,  with  the  threat  that  **  if  he  took  his 
part  he  should  be  served  the  same.”  McConnon  was 
immediately  arrested  and  confined  in  a  separate  cell,  and 
we  are  told  that  “  as  he  was  very  violent,  and  kicked 
the  door,  the  sergeant  ordered  his  boots  to  betaken  off.” 
It  is  a  pity  that  this  order  had  not  been  given  before. 

Mr.  Montague  Williams,  who  defended  the  prisoner, 
did  all  he  could  to  invite  the  jury  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  case  was  one  of  manslaughter  only.  Mr.  Justice 
Hawkins,  however,  took  an  opposite  opinion,  very 
strongly  instructing  the  jury  that  drunkenness  was  no 
excuse  whatever  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  that  even 
provocation  will  not  reduce  murder  to  manslaughter 
except  in  those  cases  where  the  injuries  which  cause 
death  are  inflicted  immediately  upon  the  provocation,  as 
when  a  man  strikes  another  a  single  blow  which  kills 
him  on  the  spot.  If,  his  Lordship  said,  the  injuries  that 
have  caused  death  are  many,  and  must  have  taken  some 
time  to  inflict,  provocation  ceases  to  be  justification ; 
while  he  further  added  that  in  the  present  case  he  him¬ 
self  saw  no  evidence  of  any  provocation  whatever.  The 
jury,  being  thus  instructed,  immediately  found  the 
prisoner  guilty  of  murder,  without  any  recommendation 
to  mercy,  and  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  passed  sentence  in 
terms  expressly  negativing  the  slightest  hope  of  a  re¬ 
prieve.  The  j  ury  very  probably  were  possessed  by  the  good 
old  opinion  that  kicking  to  death  is  a  brutal  offence,  and 
that,  whenever  you  get  a  chance  of  hanging  a  man  for  a 
brutal  offence,  it  is  your  duty  to  society  to  do  so.  Mr. 
Cross,  who  is  somewhat  of  a  “  hanging”  Home  Secretary, 
w  ill  probably  take  the  same  view,  and  it  is  almost  cer¬ 
tain  that  if  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  is  asked  bis  opinion,  he 
will  recommend  that  the  law  be  allowed  to  take  its 
course.  Neither  is  the  case  one  at  all  likely  to  arouse 
any  general  popular  sympathy.  McConnon  is  a  drunken, 
disreputable  Irishman.  His  offence  is  a  very  brutal  one ; 
and  the  kind  of  good  people  who  take  up  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  throws  her  child  into  the  canal,  and  then 
says  that  she  could  not  afford  to  feed  it,  are  not  at  all 
likely  to  interest  themselves  in  behalf  of  a  man  whose 
offence  gives  no  opportunity  for  sham  sentiment.  All 
that  can  be  urged  in  McConnon’sbehalf  is  that,  although 
his  crime  technically  amounts  to  murder  in  the  eye  of 
the  English  law,  it  yet  is  not  murder  in  any  ordinary  or 
rational  acceptation  of  the  term.  The  element  of  de¬ 
liberation  in  it  was  altogether  wanting,  for  it  is  idle 
to  pretend  that  a  tipsy  dispute  in  a  beerhouse 
could  be  relied  upon  by  any  reasonable  man  as 
evidence  of  express  malice.  The  whole  matter,  it 
is  clear,  was  simply  a  drunken  brawl;  and  as  soon 
as  we  realise  this  tact,  we  are  able  at  once  to  judge  for 
ourselves  with  whom  the  responsibility  rests  for  the 
death  of  Noah  Johnson.  McConnon  is  known  to  be  a 
violent,  quarrelsome,  and  dangerous  man.  He  is  brought 
back  to  barracks,  by  a  strong  escort,  hopelessly  drunk. 
Instead  of  being  placed  in  a  separate  cell,  he  is  locked 
up  with  four  other  men,  three  of  whom  are  fast  asleep, 
while  the  fourth  is  as  drunk  as  himself.  The  common 
precaution  of  taking  off  his  boots  is  not  resorted  to.  No 
sentry  is  put  over  the  prisoners.  They  are  simply  shut 
in  together  like  so  many  cats  in  a  sack,  and  left  to 
settle  their  disputes  amongst  themselves.  It  is  monstrous 
that  McConnon  should  have  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his 
life  because  military  regulations  and  discipline  are  thus 
imperfect  and  negligent.  Putting  aside  all  those  legal 
technicalities  upon  which  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  dwelt  so 
affectionately,  we  find  the  broad  facts  of  the  case  to  ^ 
these  :  that  McConnon  killed  Johnson  in  a  brutal  fit  of 
drunkenness,  in  which  he,  morally,  was  not  responsible 
for  what  he  was  doing ;  that  he  could  not  have  so  killed 
him  if  he  had  been  locked  up  in  a  separate  cell ;  that  he 
probably  could  not  have  so  killed  him  if  the  common  pre¬ 
caution  had  been  taken  of  placing  a  sentry  in  the  room 
in  which  the  men  were  all  locked  up  together,  or  even 
of  removing  his  boots ;  that  the  whole  state  of  discipline 
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at  the  Wellington  Barracks,  on  the  dav  in  question,  was 
hopelessly  lax  ;  that  everybody,  from  the  sergeant  of  the 
guard  down  to  McConnon  himself,  was,  more  or  less, 
either  tipsy  or  neglectful  of  his  duty;  and  that  McConnon 
himself  will  be  hung,  partly  because  he  is  nothing  more 
than  a  common  soldier,  who  has  killed  another  common 
soldier  in  a  very  brutal  manner,  and  partly,  also,  because 
it  is  better  and  more  convenient  that  a  common  soldier 
should  be  hung  than  that  military  discipline  and  the 
manner  in  which  barracks  are  managed  should  be  made 
the  subject  of  public  comment  or  inquiry. 


THE  NAWAB  NAZIM  AND  THE  ENGLISH 

PRESS. 

The  nature  of  the  following  communication,  addressed 
to  the  publisher  of  the  ExamineTf  requires  no  explana¬ 
tion  ; — 

7,  Whitehall  Place,  London, 

January  16,  1877. 

Sir, — I  am  inatructed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gibson  Bowles,  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  Vanity  Fair,  to  call  upon  you  for  an  immediate  retractation 
of,  and  an  apology  for,  the  statements  contained  in  an  article  in  the 
Examiner^  of  the  13th  instant,  headed  “Political  and  Social — Notes 
and  Comments,”  those  statements  being  absolutely  £ilse,  so  far  as 
my  client  is  concerned. 

I  enclose  a  form  which  will,  in  Mr.  Bowles’s  view  of  the  matter, 
suffice  to  clear  his  character  and  that  of  Vanity  Fair ;  and  I  request 
that  you  will  cause  it  to  be  published  in  your  next  number,  and  also  i 
in  the  several  papers  that  have  copied  or  quoted  your  article. 

In  default  of  receiving  from  you  a  signification  of  your  com¬ 
pliance  with  this  requisition  on  or  before  Monday  next,  1  am  in¬ 
structed  to  commence  an  action  for  damages  against  you, 

I  am  to  add  that  my  charges,  amounting  to  five  guineas,  must  be 
paid  by  yon.  I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Edward  Dallow,  Esq.  John  Mubbat. 

The  form  of  retractation  and  apology  enclosed  by  Mr. 
Murray  is  as  follows  : — 

POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL.  Noras  and  Commxnts.  A  state¬ 
ment  under  the  above  heading  appeared  in  our  issue  of  the  13th 
inst.  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Thomas  Oibson  Bowles,  the  proprietor  of 
Vanity  Faivt  had  received  two  sums  of  401.  and  1001.  as  donations 
from  the  Nawab  Nazim  for  the  publication  of  his  portrait  in  Vanity 
Fair^  or  for  matters  connected  with  that  joumsd.  Our  attention 
having  been  called  to  this  statement  by  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles’s  Solicitor, 
we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  it  is  absolutely  and  entirely  fiilse,  and 
we  desire  therefore,  in  the  most  thorough  and  unqualified  manner,  to 
retract  it,  and  to  express  our  regret  that  it  shouid  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  our  colunms. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  adopt  the  form  thus 
recommended  to  us,  because  to  do  so  would  be  to 
assume  a  responsibility  from  which  we  shrink.  As  we 
have  expressed  no  opinion  as  to  the  truth  of  the  state¬ 
ment  in  question,  and  desire  to  express  no  opinion,  but 
merely  quoted  the  statement  from  the  official  Gazette  cf 
India,  where  it  appeared  by  the  authority  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India,  with  the  approval  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Secretary  of  State  for  that  department,  we  should  be 
undertaking  a  grave  responsibility  if  we  declared  our¬ 
selves  satisfied  that  it  is  “  absolutely  and  entirely 
false,”  Mr.  Bowles  having  taken  no  steps,  so  far 
as  we  know,  towards  establishing  such  a  contra¬ 
diction  beyond  sending  us  the  above  communications 
through  his  solicitor.  Let  it  be  understood  that  we 
have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  judge  between  Mr.  Bowles 
and  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  for  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  which  Her  Majesty’s  Government  is  respon¬ 
sible.  We  shall  be  most  happy  to  publish  any  explana¬ 
tion  or  contradiction  which  Mr.  Bowles  may  send  us ; 
but  we  cannot  consent  to  declare  on  our  own  unaided 
judgment  the  absolute  and  entire' falsity  of  a  statement 
published  on  such  authority.  Nor  can  we  undertake  to 
pay  Mr.  Murray  five  guineas  for  favouring  us  with  the 
above  communications,  if  he  is  instructed  to  prefer  the 
claim  as  a  matter  of  right. 

Perhaps,  however,  we  owe  our  readers  an  explanation. 
The  expenditure  of  the  Nawab  Nazim,  in  connexion 
with  the  English  Press,  is  a  matter  of  which  we  shall 
probably  hear  more  when  Parliament  meets,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  the  various  items  of  that  expendi¬ 
ture,  the  so-called  **  donation  ”  to  Vanity  Fair  included, 
can  be  explained  without  discredit  to  English  journalism. 


The  way  in  which  the  transactions  came  to  light  was 
this.  The  Nawab  Nazim  is  one  of  our  pensioned 
Indian  Princes.  In  1873  his  affairs  had  fallen  into 
such  confusion  that  it  was  considered  necessary  to 
Imve  them  inquired  into  by  a  Government  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  em¬ 
powering  the  Governor- General  of  India  to  nominate 
a  Commission.  iVfler  three  years  of  **  patient  inquiry 
and  laborious,  detailed,  and  accurate  examination  of 
records  and  accounts,”  the  Commission  sent  in  its  report 
on  March  15,  1876  ;  the  r^ort  was  approved  of  by  the 
Government  of  India,  the  Commissioners  were  thanked 
for 'their  services,  the  Indian  Government  proposed  that 
the  report  should  be  published,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  ^ave  his  sanction  to  the  publication.  The 
report  was  published  accordingly  in  the  official  Gazette, 
from  which  we  made  the  quotations  in  our  last  number. 
It  appeared  that  the  Nawab,  among  his  expenses,  which 
were  considerably  in  excess  of  his  lil&ral  income,  had  paid 
6,538Z.  17s.  6d.  to  newspapers  and  for  “  literary  services  ” 
iu  England,  in  the  course  of  prosecuting  a  claim  upon  the 
Government  of  India.  The  Nawab’s  grievance  was,  in 
our  opinion,  preposterous  ;  but  whatever  may  be  one’s 
opinion  of  that,  certainly  his  mode  of  prosecating  it,  by 
so-called  ”  donations  ”  to  the  English  Press,  was  novel, 
and,  if  left  unexplained,  was  calculated  to  throw  sus¬ 
picion  upon  an  independence  which  is  one  of  our  proudest 
boasts.  All  English  journals  compromised  by  ”  dona- 
tions  ”  of  such  a  sort  should  be  grateful  for  every 
opportunity  of  affording  an  explanation. 

I  In  condensing  our  quotadou  last  week  concerning 
Mr.  Bowles,  there  occurred  three  clerical  inaccuracies, 
for  which  we  owe  him  an  apology,  and  which  we  here 
unreservedly  retract.  Our  reference  to  Mr.  Bowles 
ran  as  follows  : — 

I  Not  the  least  interesting  items  in  the  list  are  the  40/.  cheque  to 
**  Bowles,”  the  proprietor  of  Vanity  Fair,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
publication  of  a  likeness  of  the  Nawab  Nazim ;  and  one  of  100/.  as 
another  donation  to  the  proprietor  of  Vanity  Fair  in  payment  for 
back  numbers. 

The  precise  words  of  the  remarks  of  the  Oommis- 
sioners  are  as  follows ; — 

/40.  Mr.  Lindsay  says  that  this  sum  was  a  donation  to  Mr.  T.  G. 
Bowles,  proj^rietor  of  Vanity  Fair,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  likeness  of  the  Nawab  Nazim. 

£100.  This  sum  was  another  donation  to  the  proprietor  of  Vanity 
Fair,  and  payment  for  back  numbers. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  spoke  of  the  first  ”  donation  ” 
simply  as  a  cheque,  that  we  inadvertently  omitted  the 
title  of  courtesy  and  the  initials  fi*om  the  name  of  Mr, 
Bowles,  and  that  we  printed  “in  payment  ”  instead  of 
“  and  payment.”  For  these  minute,  but  not  unimpor¬ 
tant  blunders,  we  can  only  plead  the  hurry  of  composi¬ 
tion,  and  we  must  express  our  unqualified  regret  for 
having  committed  them. 

With  regard  to  this  subject,  wo  have  received,  also, 
the  following  letter  from  Major  Evans  Bell,  whose  name 
is  mentioned  in  the  report  as  having  received  275/.  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Nawab.  We  have  much  pleasure 
in  publishing  Major  Bell’s  explanation. 

January  13,  1877. 

Sir, — In  the  Examiner  of  to-day,  an  opinion  is  expressed  that,  by 
the  returns  of  the  Commission  for  settling  the  affairs  of  the  Navab 
Nazim  of  Beogal,  recently  published  in  the  Gazette  of  India,  “  the 
characters  of  the  Press  and  the  public  men  of  England  are  com¬ 
promised.”  As  ray  name  is  mentioned  by  you  among  those  who 
received  payment  for  literary  services  rendered  to  the  Nawab  Nazim, 
you  will,  perhaps,  allow  me  a  brief  space  to  answer  for  myself.  I 
am  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  by  what  peculiarity  in  the^  c^ 
itself,  or  in  my  own  status,  I  was  precluded  from  receiving 
payment  for  work  done.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  work 
without  pay.  I  was  requested  by  the  Nawab’s  agent  to 
prepare  a  statement  of  the  case ;  and  by  the  advice  of  a  literary 
friend  I  asked  and  received  for  my  work  the  usual  remuneration  for 
articles  in  a  first-rate  quarterly  review,  twenty-five  guineas  a  sheet. 
There  was  no  secret  or  anonymous  action  on  my  part.  My  name 
appeared  on  the  title-page  of  2'he  Bet^al  Reversion ;  and  in  it 
(p.  XXV.)  I  announced  myself  to  be  writing  “  as  advocate  in  this 
case,  one  of  a  class  especially  needing  advocacy,  and  acc^ted  for 
advocacy  or  advice  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  living  Judges  and 
counsel.*  If  you  can  take  the  trouble  to  read  so  much  “the 
“  Introduction  ’’  to  my  book,  a  copy  of  which  is  sent  herewith,  I 
do  not  think  you  will  again  term  the  Nawab’s  claim  “  preposterous. 
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But  **  prepostarooB  or  not,  if  thare  wafl  the  shadow  of  a  case  for 
ioqui^  or  reference,  there  was,  on  erery  ground  of  public  utility, 
as  weU  as  prirate  right,  a  demand  for  com[>etent  advocacy.  That 
demand  I  believe  myself  to  have  supplied,  if  not  with  success,  at 
least  with  some  effect.  And  although  an  honest  advocate  is  not  a 
judge,  and  is  not  bound  to  express  or  to  hold  any  personal  opinions 
as  to  the  merits  of  a  case,  1  am  happy  to  say  that  my  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  Nawab  Nasira  were  in  accordance  with  my  deepest 
convictions.  I  carefully  reserved  the  right  of  keeping  my  case 
witUn  certain  limits,  and  so  far  as  I  pleaded  the  Nawahs  cause  I 
believe  its  rejection  by  our  Government  to  be  at  once  impolitic  and 
iniquitous. 

I  remain,  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

EvAirs  Bell. 


TOMBSTONES. 

The  dispute  recently  current  concerning  the  tomb¬ 
stone  of  Keeton,  the  late  professional  cricketer,  in  Wads- 
ley  Churchyard,  did  not  involve  any  question  of  sec- 
taiuan  bitterness,  of  title  to  the  designation  of  Reverend, 
or  of  the  religious  locus  standi  of  any  one  creed.  At  the 
eame  time,  the  point  disputed,  had  it  been  carried, 
would  have  borne  with  it  a  practical  condemnation  of 
the  memorial  monuments  of  some  hundreds  of  persons 
who  during  their  life  have  been  more  or  less  public  in 
their  career  before  their  fellow- men.  Mrs.  Keeton  re¬ 
cently  raised  to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  who  in  his 
life  had  been  a  renowned  cricketer,  a  stone  upon  which 
were  engraved  various  of  the  tools  of  a  cricketer’s  craft, 
thus  perpetuating  to  posterity  his  social,  as  well  as 
his  Christian  life.  Aiter  this  monument  had  been 
placed  in  position,  came  a  requisition  from  the  church¬ 
wardens  of  the  parish,  demanding  the  edacement 
of  the  cricketing  emblems,  or  the  removal  of  the 
stone,  within  seven  days.  In  default  of  compliance, 
legal  proceedings  were  threatened.  The  widow,  how¬ 
ever,  held  her  ground,  and  refused  compliance.  It 
appears  that  she  had  leave  to  erect  a  stone  over  the 
grave,  and  that  there  was  no  formal  objection  raised 
at  the  time  of  its  erection,  but  only  after  its  eccentric 
engravings  had  attracted  notoriety.  The  incumbent 
finally  waived  all  objection  to  the  stone,  but  during  the 
current  week  it  has  been  uprooted  and  laid  low  by  some 
sacrilegious  enthusiast,  an  outrage  of  which  we  shall  pro¬ 
bably  hear  further.  Now,  we  are  not  going  to  deny  that 
a  certain  amount  of  censorship  should  be  exercised  by 
those  in  charge  of  churchyards  with  reference  to  the 
character  of  tombstones  and  memorials  therein  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  dead.  Any  distinct  profana¬ 
tion,  any  epitaph  asserting  anti-Christian  principles 
— such  as  an  eulogium  upon  Mahomedanism,  or 
defence  of  atheism — would  doubtless  be  offensive  and 
out  of  place  in  a  ground  set  apart  for  Christian  burial. 
In  deference  to  the  feelings  of  those  who  believe  in 
Christianity,  and  in  reverence  for  the  God  worshipped 
by  Christians,  such  inscriptions  would  be  reasonaoly 
refused  or  removed.  We  are  not,  then,  attacking  the 
abstract  principle  of  censorship,  but  are  inclined  to 
examine  how  far  a  case  such  as  that  of  the  Keeton 
tombstone  reallv  offered  any  fair  ground  for  the  exercise 
of  such  censorship.  To  what  extent  may  the  past  life, 
in  a  social  or  professional  sense  of  the  deceased,  be 
alluded  to  in  a  memorial  stone  ?  We  will  assume  that 
that  life  or  calling  has  not  been  one  which  is  considered 
incompatible  with  the  practice  of  Christian  religion.  If 
a  dead  man  has  been  by  trade  an  assassin,  or  a  keeper 
of  a  house  of  evil  repute,  allusion  to  his  mode  of  making 
his  living  when  in  the  flesh  may  properly  be  tabooed. 
But  it  is  needless  to  say  that  we  every  day  read 
inscriptions  which  sot  forth  to  the  reader  the  late  social 

life  of  him  or  her  who  lies  underneath.  “  Farmer - , 

of  Hill-Top,  in  this  parish  ;  ”  “  thirty  years  alderman  of 
this  city  ;  ”  “  late  major  in  the  — th  Regiment ;  *’  “for¬ 
merly  M.P.  for  this  borough,”  are  brief  histories  of  the 
dead,  the  like  of  which  are  read  daily,  without  exciting 
either  contempt  or  scandal.  If,  then,  written  description 
of  a  past  life  is  thus  accredit^  as  decent,  why  should 
the  line  be  there  arbitrarily  drawn,  and  a  veto  placed 
upon  all  symbolical  or  historical  illustrations  of  the 
salient  features  of  the  career  that  has  been  closed? 
That  such  has  not,  even  in  modern  times,  been  the 


doctrine  of  decency,  a  few  illustrations  will  suffice. 
The  memorial  window  to  George  Stephenson,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  contains  stained  glass  medal¬ 
lions  of  his  chief  engineering  works.  The  Britannia 
Bridge  is  depicted,  and  so  are  some  of  his  machinery. 
In  St.  Paul’s  we  may  see  tombstones  to  depart^ 
heroes,  upon  which  cannon  and  other  implements  of  war 
are  portrayed.  On  another  is  represented  Fame,  weep¬ 
ing  over  the  grave  of  a  naval  hero,  and  bearing  in  her 
hand  a  wreath  of  honour.  In  humbler  spheres  we  may 
quote  the  monument,  in  Brompton  Cemetery,  to  Jackson, 
the  prizefighter,  and  one  to  Bob  Coombes,  the  quondam 
champion  sculler  of  the  Thames.  Fuller  Pilch’s  monu¬ 
ment  depicts  his  “  middle  stump  ”  fallen  from  his  wicket 
(in  token  that  he  has  been  bowled  out  by  Death  ?).  In 
the  churchyard  of  Belbroughton,  in  Worcestershire,  is 
a  stone  about  half  a  century  old,  to  the  memory  of 
Richard  Philpotts,  of  the  Bell  Inn  (an  appropriate  name 
fora  publican).  The  stone  is  sculptured  with  a  border 
emblematic  of  the  publican’s  trade — punch  bowls,  nut¬ 
meg  graters,  lemons,  and  lemon  squeezers.  Below  figure 
the  following  Bacchanalian  lines  with  a  quaint  moral 

To  tell  n  merry  or  a  cheerful  tale, 

Over  a  foaming  glass  of  nappy  ale. 

In  harmless  mirth,  was  his  supreme  delight, 

To  please  his  guests  or  friends  by  dav  or  night. 

But  no  fine  tale,  how  well  soever  told. 

Could  make  that  tyrant  Death  his  Stroak  withhold ; 

That  fatal  Stroak  has  laid  him  in  the  dust, 

To  rise  some  other  day  in  joy  we  trust. 

The  effigies  of  Crusaders,  recalling  their  prowess,  may 
be  perhaps  explained  as  having  a  quasi-religious 
record  ;  but  the  ordinary  adornments  of  helm,  hauberk, 

!  and  lance,  which  figure  upon  many  a  family  tombstone 
in  parish  churches,  to  the  memory  of  those  who  never 
fought  out  of  their  own  country,  cannot  surely  claim 
any  religious  connexion.  If,  then,  no  desecration  is 
supposed  to  attach  to  such  records  as  these,  even  when 
they  figure  actually  withiu  the  walls  of  church  or 
cathedral,  wo  fail  to  see  wherein  lies  the  pro¬ 
fanity  of  recording  the  profession,  honestly  pur¬ 
sued,  of  a  cricketer.  We  might  multiply  instances 
by  the  hundred  of  naval  emblems  to  sailors*  memory, 
or  of  horn,  leash,  and  spur  to  commemorate  a  depart^ 
huntsman,  but  such  as  we  have  quoted  will  suffice  for 
the  principle  which  we  propound.  Censorship  there 
should  be,  in  principle — but,  in  practice,  if  that  censor¬ 
ship  is  to  command  respect,  it  should  be  consistent.  If 
the  latest  symbolical  tombstone  is  to  be  removed,  as  a 
piece  of  desecration — then  a  similar  work  of  purification 
from  profanity  should  be  at  once  commenced  in  all  other 
churchyards  and  churches  of  England.  The  engineer¬ 
ing  window  of  Westminster  should  be  one  of  the  first 
to  be  swept  away. 

We  have  stated  at  the  outsot  our  thorough  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  propriety  of  removing,  in  a  Christian 
place  of  burial,  any  emblem  or  inscription  directly 
antagonistic  to  Christian  principles.  And  we  would  go 
further,  and  would  say  that  any  tombstone  the  effect  of 
which  is  not  so  much  to  record  the  memory  of  the  dead 
as  to  draw  attention, to  the  living,  should  bo  vetoed  as 
out  of  place.  If  it  were  otherwise,  in  the  present  days 
of  wholesale  advertisement,  churchyards  and  cemeteries 
would  soon  become  mere  advertising  mediums.  We 
have  all  heard  of  the  American  inscription,  “Deeply 
lamented,  and  his  wife  carries  on  the  tripe  and  trotter 
shop,  as  before,  at  the  corner  of  — —  Street.”  If 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  were  once  introduced  to 
this  effect  in  our  English  burial-grounds,  many  a  tomb¬ 
stone  would  soon  be  as  irrelevant,  as  grotesque,  and  as 
attractive  to  curiosity  of  passers-by  as  placards  on  our 
street  boardings.  But  if  we  take  as  a  definition  of  a 
legitimate  tombstone,  that  it  shall  not  insult  or  defy  the 
religious  tenets  of  the  people  in  whose  burying-ground 
it  stands,  that  it  shall  commemorate  the  dead,  and  not 
make  allusion  to  the  living,  we  shall  draw  the  line  at 
that  idea  of  decorum  which  has  been  tacitly  accepted 
in  the  case  of  those  memorials  which  we  have  already 
quoted  as  being  unassailed  by  prejudice,  and  shall 
thereby  exonerate  the  Keeton  tombstone  from  any 
charge  of  innovation  or  breach  of  propriety. 


/ 
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GREEN  PASTURES  AND  PICCADILLY. 

BY  WILLIAM  BLACK, 

Author  of  *  The  Adoentures  of  a  Phaeton,*  ‘  The  Pincese 
of  Thule,*  4'C. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

THE  MEMBER  FOR  BALLINASGROON. 

Iir  the  first-floor  room  of  a  small  house  in  Piccadillj'a  young 
man  of  six-and-twenty  or  so  was  busily  writing  letters.  By 
rights  the  room  should  have  been  a  drawing-room — and  a 
woman  might  have  made  of  it  a  very  pretty  drawing-room 
indeed ;  but  there  were  no  flowers  or  trailing  creepers  in  the 
small  balcony ;  there  were  no  lace  curtains  to  prevent  the 
sunlight  streaming  through  the  open  French  windows  full  on 
the  worn  and  faded  carpet ;  while  this  half  study,  half  parlour, 
had  scattered  about  in  it  all  the  signs  of  a  bachelor*s  existence 
in  the  shape  of  wooden  pipes,  time-tables,  slippers,  and  the 
like.  When  the  letters  were  finished  the  writer  struck  a  bell 
before  him  on  the  table.  His  servant  appeared. 

**  You  will  post  those  letters,  Jackson,”  said  he,  **  and  have  I 
a  hansom  ready  for  me  at  3.16.” 

**  Yes,  sir,”  said  the  man ;  and  then  he  hesitated.  **  Beg 
your  pardon,  sir,  but  the  gentlemen  below  are  rather  im¬ 
patient,  sir — they  are  a  little  excited,  sir.” 

“  Very  well,”  said  the  young  man,  carelessly.  Take  my 
bag  down.  Stay,  here  are  some  papers  you  had  better  put  in.” 

He  rose  and  went  to  get  the  papers — one  or  two  thin  blue- 
books  and  some  drafted  bills — and  now  one  may  get  a  better 
look  at  the  Member  for  Ballinasoroon.  He  was  not  over  five 
feet  eight ;  but  he  was  a  bony,  firm-framed  young  man,  who 
had  much  more  character  than  prettiness  in  his  face.  The 
closely- cropped  beard  and  whiskers  did  not  at  all  conceal  the 
lines  of  strength  about  his  cheek  and  chin ;  and  the  shaggy, 
dark  brown  eyebrows  gave  shadow  and  intensity  to  the  shrewd 
and  piercing  grey  eyes.  It  was  a  face  that  gave  evidence  of 
keen  resolve,  of  ready  action,  of  persistence.  And  although 
young  Balfour  had  the  patient  and  steady  determination  of  the 
Scotch — or,  let  us  say,  of  the  Teuton — as  part  of  his  birth¬ 
right,  and  although  even  that  had  been  overlaid  by  the  reti¬ 
cence  of  manner  and  the  gentleness — the  almost  hesitating 
gentleness — of  speech  of  an  Oxford  don,  anyone  could  see 
that  there  was  something  Celtic-looking  about  the  grey  eyes 
and  the  heavy  eyebrows,  and  everyone  who  knew  Balfour 
knew  that  sometimes  a  flash  of  vehement  enthusiasm,  or 
anger,  or  scorn,  would  break  through  that  suavity  of  manner 
which  some  considered  to  be  just  a  trifle  too  supercilious. 

On  this  occasion,  Hugh  Balfour,  having  made  all  the  pre¬ 
parations  for  his  departure  which  he  considered  to  be  neces¬ 
sary,  went  down  stairs  to  the  .large  room  on  the  ground 
floor.  There  was  a  noise  of  voices  in  that  apartment.  As  he 
entered,  these  angry  sounds  ceased;  be  bowed  slightly,  went 
up  to  the  head  of  the  room,  and  said — Gentlemen,  will  you 
be  seated  P  ” 

**  Sorr,”  said  a  small  man,  with  a  large  chest,  a  white  waist¬ 
coat,  and  a  face  pink  with  anger  or  whiskey,  or  both,  **  Sorr, 
*tis  twenty-three  minutes  by  my  watch  ye  have  kept  us  wait¬ 
ing  - ” 

”  I  know,”  said  the  young  man,  calmly ;  “  I  am  very  sorry. 
Will  you  be  good  enough  to  proceed  to  business,  gentlemen  P” 
Thus  admonished,  the  spokesman  of  the  eight  or  ten  persons 
in  the  room  addressed  himself  to  the  speech  which  he  had 
obviously  prepared.  But  how  could  he,  in  the  idyllic  seclusion 
of  the  back-parlour  of  a  Ballinascroon  public-house,  have  anti¬ 
cipated  and  prepared  for  the  interruptions  falling  from  a  young 


man  who,  whether  at  the  Oxford  Union  or  at  St.  Stephen’s, 
had  acquired  a  pretty  fair  reputation  for  saying  about  the  most  ' 
irritating  and  contemptuous  things  that  could  vex  the  soul  of 
an  opponent  P 

Sorr,”  said  the  orator,  swelling  out  his  white  waistcoat, 

**  the  gentlemen  ”  (he  said  gintlemen,  but  never  mind) 
gentlemen  who  are  with  me  this  day  are  a  deputation,  a  depu-  ; 
tation,  sorr,  of  the  electors  of  the  borough  of  Ballinascroon, 
which  you  have  the  honour  to  represent  in  Parliament. 
We  held  a  meeting,  sorr,  as  you  know.  You  were  invited  to 
attend  that  meeting.  You  refused  to  attend  that  meeting — 
although  it  was  called  to  consider  your  conduct  os  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  borough  of  Ballinascroon.” 

Mr.  Balfour  nodded :  this  young  man  did  not  seem  to  be 
much  impressed  by  the  desperate  nature  of  the  situation. 

And  now,  sorr,”  continued  the  orator,  grouping  his  com¬ 
panions  together  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  **  we  have  come  as 
a  deputation  to  lay  before  you  certain  facts  which  your  con¬ 
stituents,  sorr,  hope  will  induce  you  to  take  that  course — the 
only  course,  I  may  say — that  an  honourable  man  could 
follow.” 

**  Very  well.” 

**  Sorr,  you  are  aware  that  you  succeeded  the  Honourable 
'  Oliver  Glynne  in  the  representation  of  the  borough  of  Ballina¬ 
scroon.  You  are  aware,  sorr,  that  when  Mr.  Glynne  contested 
the  borough,  he  spent  no  less  than  10,8004  in  the  election——” 
am  quite  aware  of  these  facts,”  interrupted  Balfour, 
peaking  slowly  and  clearly.  **  1  am  quite  aware  that  Mr. 
Glynne  kept  the  whole  constituency  drunk  for  three  months. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  he  spent  all  that  money ;  for  I  don’t 
believe  there  was  a  man  of  you  came  out  of  the  election  with 
clean  hands.  Well  P  ” 

The  orator  was  rather  disconcerted,  and  gasped  a  little ; 
but  a  murmur  of  indignant  repudiation  from  his  companions 
nerved  him  to  a  further  effort. 

Sorr,  it  ill  becomes  you  to  bring  such  charges  against  the 
borough  that  has  placed  you  in  Parliament,  and  against  the 
man  who  gave  you  his  seat  Mr.  Glynne  was  a  gentleman, 
sorr;  he  spent  his  money  like  a  gentleman ;  and  when  he  was 
unseated  ”  (he  said  onsated,  but  no  matter)  **  it  was  from  no 
regard  for  you,  sorr,  but  from  our  regard  for  him  that  we 
returned  you  to  Parliament,  and  have  allowed  you  to  sit  there, 
sorr,  until  such  times  as  a  general  election  will  enable  us  to 
send  the  man  of  our  true  choice  to  represent  ua  at  St 
Stephen’s.” 

There  was  a  loud  murmur  of  approval. 

I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  Balfour.  **  I  must  correct  you 
on  one  point  You  don’t  allow  me  to  sit  in  Parliament.  I 
sit  there  of  my  own  choice.  You  would  turn  me  out  if  you 
could  to-morrow  ;  but  you  see  you  can’t” 

I  consider,  sorr,  that  in  that  shameless  avowal  —  ” 

Here  there  was  a  flash  of  light  in  those  grey  eyes ;  but  the 
indiscreet  orator  did  not  observe  it. 

** - You  have  justified  the  action  we  have  taken  in 

calling  on  a  public  meeting  to  denounce  your  conduct  as  the 
representative  of  Ballinascroon.  Sorr,  you  are  not  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Ballinascroon.  I  will  make  bold  to  say  that 
you  are  sitting  in  the  honourable  House  of  Commons  under 
false  pretences.  You  neglect  our  interests.  You  treat  our 
communications,  our  remonstrances,  with  an  insulting  indiffer¬ 
ence.  The  cry  of  our  fellow-countrymen  in  prison— political 
prisoners  in  a  free  country,  sorr — is  nothing  to  you.  You 
allow  our  fisheries  to  dwindle  and  disappear  for  want  of  that 
help  which  you  give  freely  enough  to  your  own  country,  sorr. 

And  on  the  great  question  that  is  making  the  pulse  of 
Ireland  teat  as  it  has  never  beaten  before,  that  is  making 
her  sons  and  her  daughters  curse  the  slavery  that  binds  them 
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in  of  iroD^  sorri  you  have  treated  us  with  ridicule 

and  scorn.  When  Mr,  O’Byine  called  upon  you  at  the 
Reform  Club,  sorr,  you  walked  past  him,  and  told  the  menial 
in  livery  to  inform  him  that  you  were  not  in  the  Club.  Is 
that  the  conduct  of  a  member  of  the  honourable  House  of 
Commons,  sorr  P  Is  it  the  conduct  of  a  gentleman  ?  ” 

Here  arose  another  murmur  of  approval  Balfour  looked  at 
his  watch. 

**  Gentlemen,’*  said  he,  **  I  am  sorry  I  must  leave  you  at 
3.15 ;  my  train  goes  at  3.30  from  Paddington.  Do  I  under¬ 
stand  you  that  that  is  all  you  have  to  say  P  ” 

Here  there  were  loud  cries  of  **  No  I  no !  Resign  1  resign !  ” 

** - because  I  don’t  think  it  was  worth  your  while  to 

come  all  the  way  to  London  to  say  it.  I  read  it  every  week 
in  the  columns  of  that  delightful  print,  the  Balltnascroon 
Sentinel  However,  you  have  been  very  outspoken  j  and  I 
shall  be  equally  frank.  You  can’t  have  all  the  frankness 
your  side,  you  know.  Let  me  say,  then,  that  I  don’t  care  a 
brass  farthing  what  any  meeting  in  Ballinascroon  thinks,  or 
what  the  whole  of  the  three  hundred  and  eighty  electors  think 
about  me.  I  consider  it  a  disgrace  to  the  British  constitution 
that  such  a  rotten  and  corrupt  constituency  should  exist. 
Three  hundred  and  eighty  electors — a  population  of  less  than 
five  thousand — and  a  man  spends  close  on  11,000/.  in  con¬ 
testing  the  place  f  Disfranchisement  is  too  good  for  such  a 
hole :  it  should  be  burned  out  of  the  political  map.  And  so 
you  took  me  as  a  stopgap.  That  was  how  you  showed  your 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Qlynne — who  was  a  young  man,  and  a 
foolish  young  man,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  led  by 
your  precious  electoral  agenta  Of  course  I  was  to 
give  up  the  seat  to  him  at  the  next  General  Election. 
Very  well,  I  have  no  objection  to  that :  that  is  a 
matter  between  him  and  me;  though  1  fancy  you’ll  find 
him  just  as  resolved  as  myself  not  to  swallow  your  Home 
Rule  bolus.  But,  as  between  you  and  me,  the  case  is  different 
You  wished  to  make  use  of  me :  I  h  ave  made  use  of  you.  I 
have  got  into  the  House ;  I  have  learnt  something  of  its  ways ; 
I  have  served  so  far  a  short  apprenticeship.  But  do  you  think 
that  I  am  going  to  give  up  my  time,  and  my  convictions,  to 
your  wretched  projects  P  Do  you  think  I  would  bolster  up 
your  industries,  that  are  dwindling  only  through  laziness  P 
Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  try  to  get  every  man  of  you  a  post 
or  a  pension  P  Gracious  heavens !  I  don’t  believe  there  is  a 
man-child  bom  in  the  town  but  you  begin  to  wonder  what  the 
Government  will  do  for  him.  The  very  stones  of  Westminster 
Hall  are  saturated  with  Irish  brogue ;  the  air  is  thick  with  your 
clamour  for  place.  No — no,  thank  you;  don’t  imagine  I  am 
going  to  dip  my  hands  into  that  dirty  water.  You  can  turn 
me  out  at  the  end  of  this  Parliament — I  should  have  resigned 
my  seat  in  any  case — but  until  that  time  I  am  Hugh  Balfour, 
and  not  at  all  your  very  obedient  servant.” 

For  the  moment  his  Celtic  pulse  had  got  the  better  of  his 
Saxon  brain.  The  deputation  had  not  at  all  been  prepared  for 
this  scornful  outburst;  they  had  expected  to  enjoy  a  monopoly 
of  scolding.  Ordinarily,  indeed,  Hugh  Balfour  was  an  ex¬ 
tremely  reticent  man ;  some  said  he  was  too  proud  to  bother 
himself  into  a  passion  about  anything  or  anybody. 

**  Sorr,”  said  the  pink-faced  orator,  with  a  despairing  hesi¬ 
tation  in  his  voice,  **  after  the  language — after  the  language, 
sorr,  which  we  have  just  heard,  my  friends  and  myself 
have  but  one  course  to  pursue.  I  am  astonished — I  am 
astounded,  sorr — that,  holding  such  opinions  of  the  borough  of 
Ballinascroon  as  those  you  have  now  expressed,  you  should 
continue  to  represent  that  borough  in  Parliament - ” 

”  I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  Balfour,  with  his  ordinary  cool¬ 
ness,  and  taking  out  his  watch,  if  I  must  interrupt  you  again. 


I  have  but  three  minutes  left  Is  there  anything  definite  that 
you  wish  to  say  to  me  P  ” 

Once  more  there  was  a  murmuring  chorus  of  **  Resign  I 
resign !  ” 

I  don’t  at  all  mean  to  resign,”  said  Balfour,  calmly. 

'‘Sorr,  it  is  inconceivable,”  began  the  spokesman  of  tho 
party,  “that  a  gentleman  should  sit  in  Parliament  to  represent 
a  constituency  of  which  he  has  such  opinions  as  those  that 
have  fallen  from  you  this  day - ” 

“I  beg  your  pardon;  it  is  not  at  all  inconceivable;  it  is 
the  fact  What  is  more,  I  mean  to  represent  your  precious 
borough  until  the  end  of  the  present  Parliament  You  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  that  end  may  be  somewhat  nearer  than 
many  people  imagine ;  and  again  the  bother  comes  from  your 
side  of  the  water.  Since  the  Government  were  beaten  on 
their  Irish  Universities  Bill  they  have  been  in  a  bad  way — there 
is  no  doubt  of  it  Some  folks  say  there  will  be  a  dissolution  in 
the  autumn.  So  you  see  there  is  no  saying  how  soon  you  may 
get  rid  of  me.  In  that  case,  will  you  return  Mr.  Glynne  P  ” 

Again  there  was  a  murmur;  but  scarcely  an  intelligible 
one. 

“I  thought  not  I  fancied  your  gratitude  for  the  11,000/. 
would  not  last  as  long.  Well,  you  must  try  to  find  a 
Home  Rule  candidate  who  will  keep  the  town  drunk  for 
three  months  at  a  stretch.  Meantime,  gentlemen,  1  am  afraid 
I  must  bid  you  good  morning.” 

He  rang  the  bell. 

“  Cab  there,  Jackson  P  ” 

«  Yes,  sir.” 

“  Good  morning,  gentlemen.” 

With  that  the  deputation  from  Ballinascroon  were  left  to 
take  their  departure  at  their  own  convenience ;  their  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Parliament  driving  off  in  a  hansom  to  Paddington 
Station. 

He  had  scarcely  driven  away  from  the  door  when  his 
thoughts  were  occupied  by  much  more  important  affairs.  He 
was  a  busy  man.  The  deputation  could  lie  by  as  a  joke. 

Arrived  at  the  station,  Balfour  jumped  out,  bag  in  hand, 
and  gave  the  cabman  eighteen-pence. 

“  What’s  this,  sir  P  ”  the  man  called  out,  affecting  to  stare 
at  the  two  coins. 

Balfour  turned. 

”  Oh,”  said  he,  innocently,  "  have  I  made  a  mistake  P  Let 
me  see.  You  had  better  give  me  back  the  sixpence.” 

Still  more  innocently  the  cabman— never  doubting  but  that  a 
gentleman  who  lived  in  Piccadilly  would  act  as  such — handed 
him  the  sixpence,  which  Balfour  put  in  his  pocket 

“  Don’t  be  such  a  fool  next  time,”  said  he,  as  he  walked  off 
to  get  bis  ticket 

He  had  a  couple  of  minutes  to  spare,  and  after  having  taken 
his  seat,  he  walked  across  the  platform  to  get  an  evening 
paper.  He  was  met  by  an  old  college  companion  of  his. 

“  Balfour,”  said  he,  “  I  wanted  to  see  you.  You  remember 
that  tall  waiter  at  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge — the  one  who 
got  ill — had  to  give  up—” 

“  And  you  got  him  into  some  greengrocery  business  or  oth  er. 
Yes.” 

“  Well,  he  is  desperately  ill  now,  and  his  affairs  are  at  the 
worst.  His  wife  doesn’t  know  what  to  do.  I  am  getting  up 
a  little  subscription  for  her.  I  want  a  couple  of  guineas  from 
you.” 

“  Oh,”  said  Balfour,  somewhat  coldly.  “  I  rather  dislike 
the  notion  of  giving  money  to  these  subscription^  without 
knowing  something  of  the  case.  I  have  known  so  many 
dying  people  get  rapidly  better  after  they  got  a  pension  from 
the  Civil  List,  or  a  donation  from  the  Literary  Fund,  ot  a 
purse  from  their  friends.  Where  does  the  woman  live  P”  ^ 
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**  Three,  MarquU  Street,  Lambeth.” 

**  Take  your  seals,  please !  ” 

So  these  two  parted  j  and  Balfour's  acquaintance  went  back 
to  the  carriage,  in  which  he  had  left  his  wife  and  her  sisters, 
and  to  these  he  said,— 

*^Did  you  over  know  anything  like  the  meanness  of  these 
Scotch?  I  hare  just  met  that  fellow  Balfour — he  hat 
thirty  thousand  a  year  if  he  has  a  penny — and  I  couldn't 
screw  a  couple  of  guineas  out  of  him  for  a  poor  woman 
whose  husband  is  dying.  Fancy  I  Now  1  can  believe  all 
the  stories  I  have  heard  of  him  within  the  last  year  or  twa 
He  asks  men  to  dinner;  has  champagne  on  the  sideboard; 
pretends  he  is  so  busy  talking  politics  that  he  forgets  all 
about  it ;  his  guests  have  to  content  themselves  with  a  glass 
of  sherry,  while  he  has  a  little  claret  and  water.  He  hasn’t 
a  cigar  in  the  house.  He  keeps  one  horse,  I  believe — an  old 
cob — for  pounding  up  and  down  in  Hyde  Park  of  a  morning ; 
but  on  his  thirty  thousand  a  year  he  can’t  afford  himself  a 
brougham.  No  wonder  those  Scotch  fellows  become  rich  men. 

I  have  no  doubt  his  father  began  with  picking  up  pins  in  the 
street.” 

Quite  unconscious  of  having  provoked  all  this  wrathful 
animadversion,  Balfour  was  already  deeply  immersed  in 
certain  Local  Taxation  Bills  he  had  taken  out  of  his  bag.  Very 
little  did  he  see  of  the  beautiful  landscapes  through  which  the 
train  whiried  on  that  bright  and  glowing  afternoon ;  although, 
of  course,  he  had  a  glance  at  Pangboume ;  that  was  something 
not  to  be  missed  even  by  a  young  and  enthusiastic  politician. 
At  the  Oxford  Station  he  was  met  by  a  thin,  little,  middle>aged 
man,  with  a  big  head  and  blue  spectacles.  This  was  the  Rev. 
Henry  Jewsbnry,  M.  A.,  and  Fellow  of  Exeter. 

**  Well,  Balfour,  my  boy,”  called  out  this  clergyman,  in  a 
rich  and  jovial  voice  which  startled  one  as  it  came  from  that 
shrunken  body,  **  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  How  late  you  are  f 
You’ll  just  be  in  time  to  dine  in  hall :  I  will  lend  you^  gown.” 

**  All  right.  But  I  must  send  off  a  telegram  first” 

He  went  to  the  office.  This  was  the  telegram : — H.  Balfour ^ 

Exeter  College^  Oxford^  to  E.  Jackton, - Piccadilly ^  London. 

Oo  to  three  Marguie  Streetf  Lamheth  ;  make  inguiriet  if  woman 
in  great  distress.  Give  ten  pounds.  Make  strict  ingmries, 

**  Now,  Jewsbury,  I  am  with  you.  I  hope  there  are  no  men 
coming  to  your  rooms  to-night ;  I  want  to  have  a  long  talk 
with  you  about  this  Judicature  business.  Yes,  and  about  some¬ 
thing  more  important  even  than  that” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Jewsbury  looked  up. 

The  fact  is,”  said  the  young  man,  with  a  smile,  *‘I  have 
been  thinking  of  getting  married.” 


LITERATUEE. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OP  SOCIOLOGY. 

The  l^neiplM  of  Sociology.  By  Herbert  Spencer.  Vol.  I.  Ix)n- 
don :  Williams  and  Noigate. 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  first  volume  on  the 
Principles  of  Sociology  will  Be  a  matter  of  rejoicing 
to  that  large  and  growing  number  of  readers  whose 
minds  have  been  deeply  impressed  and  roused  to  new 
reflection  by  the  writer’s  masterly  exposition  of  the 
philosophy  of  evolution.  This  feeling  of  joy  will  only 
TO  tempered  by  the  regret  which  Mr.  Spencer’s  readers 
will  certainly  experience  on  learning,  from  a  notice 
appended  to  the  volume,  that  disturbed  health  has 
obliged  him  to  desist  when  about  to  write  certain  con¬ 
cluding  chapters  to  this  present  volume,  and  that,  in 
his  opinion,  “  it  may  be  some  time,  possibly  months, 
before  he  is  able  to  resume  work  at  his  ordinary  slow 
rate.”  Still,  this  regret  should  not  unduly  depress  us, 
seeing  that  we  have  now  in  our  hands  a  bulky  volume 
of  over  700  pages,  in  which  the  author  lays  down  the 


principal  foundation*]ines  of  his  scientific  structure. 
Most  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  admirers,  perhaps,  have  looked 
.  forward  to  the  doctrine  of  social  evolution  as  the  most 
valuable  and  interesting  result  of  the  author's  labours. 
It  is  quite  natural,  indeed,  that  many  to  whom  the  un. 
familiar  conceptions  of  biology  and  the  abstruse  subtleties 
of  psychology  are  somewhat  repellent,  should  look  for. 
ward  to  the  promised  exposition  of  sociology  with  its  more 
familiar  ideas  of  industry,  religion,  government,  Ac. 
To  this  it  may  be  added  that,  just  now,  there  is  a  large 
concentration  of  scientific  interest  on  all  historical 
problems,  and  many  who  were  indifferent  to  the  first 
principles  of  matter  and  motion  will  look  with  eagerness 
into  the  present^planie  for  its  theory  of  social  progress. 
It  may  at  once  be  said  that  all  who  have  anticipated 
this  work  will  find  in  it  an^le  intellectual  material 
of  the  most  interesting  sort.  The  author  here  takes  us 
far  enough  to  enable  us  to  see  how  his  previous  volumes 
have  been  leading  up  to  a  clear  and  scientific  conception 
of  society  and  its  laws — far  enough,  too,  for  us  to  discern 
the  revolution  which  the  theory  of  evolution  is  to  effect 
in  many  current  notions  respecting  social  phenomena. 

Readers  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  popul^  work  on  *  The  Study 
of  Sociology  ’  will  hardly  need  to  be  told  what  the 
author  means  by  this  frequently  condemned  term. 
Sociology  entjuires  into  the  structure  and  laws  of 
society,  investigates  the  processes  by  which  the  various 
forms  of  human  society  have  been  gradually  evolved. 
With  Mr.  Spencer  these  processes  are  but  a  mode  or 
variety  of  evolution  in  general,  the  one  all-embracing 
order  in  the  inorganic  and  organic  worlds  a]ike»  It  is 
distinguished  from  these  varieties  by  the  term  super, 
organic.  Just  as  inorganic  evolution  passes  insensibly 
into  organic,  so. does  this  last  into  super-organic.  Thus 
there  is  one  continuous  process  of  evolution  throughout, 
social  evolution  being  simply  its  highest  and  most 
complex  form.  A  society  is  a  many-sided  complex,  and 
its  phenomena  must  be  separate  off  into  leading 
divisions  before  the  laws  of  its  movements  can  be  under¬ 
stood.  Mr.  Spencer  begins  therefore  his  First  Part, 

“  The  DatiL  of  Sociology,”  by  classifying  the  “  factors  ”  of 
social  phenomena.  Oi  these  there  are  two  main  gproups, 
internal  and  external ;  that  is  to  say,  phenomena  ascribaole 
to  the  characters  of  the  units  of  the  social  aggregate  and 
•  those  ascribable  to  the  conditions  under  which  these  units 
exist.  These  factors,  moreover,  are  either  original  or 
derived,  that  is,  the  result  of  social  evolution  itselfi  Thus 
the  physical,  intellectual,  and  emotional  character  of 
the  primitive  man  is  an  original  internal  factor,  while 
the  stamp  of  man  produced  by  a  certain  stage  of  social 
evolution  is  a  derivative  internal  factor.  Under  the 
data  of  sociology  Mr.  Spencer  deals  onl^  with  the 
original  factors.  First  of  all,  we  have  a  brief  but  inte¬ 
resting  account  of  the  external  factors,  as  temperature, 
climate,  nature  of  terrestrial  surface,  which,  so  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  formed  the  original  environing 
conditions  of  human  society.  Then  follows  a  rough  and 
partly  hypothetical  account  of  primitive  man  himself,  in 
his  pnysical,  intellectual,  and  emotional  aspects.  Mr. 
Spencer  considers  that  the  primitive  man  was  physically 
at  a  great  disadvantage  when  compared  with  tne  modern 
in  respect  of  the  improvement  of  his  condition,  since  he 
was  smaller,  and  so  weaker  in  fiame,  endowed  with  less 
copious  and  regular  energy,  and,  finally,  more  callous  to 
existing  evils.  The  loadmg  emotional  trait  of  primitive 
man  is  impulsiveness : — 

Governed  as  he  is  by  despotic  emotions  that  soccassirely  depose 
one  another,  instead  of  bj  a  council  of  the  emotions  in  whicli  they 
all  take  part,  the  primitive  man  has  an  explosive,  chaotic,  incalcul¬ 
able  behaviour,  wnich  makes  combined  action  very  difficult. 

Both  the  emotional  and  intellectual  character  of 
primitive  man  may  be  defined  by  a  reference  to  a  three¬ 
fold  standard  of  mental  evolution  laid  down  in  ‘  The 
Principles  of  Psychology.*  Both  the  sentiments  and 
the  ideas  show  but  a  small  degree  (a)  of  correspondence 
between  the  inner  and  the  outer,  (h)  of  representative¬ 
ness,  and  (c)  of  remoteness  from  reflex  action.  The 
advantages  and  limitations  of  the  savage  intelligence, 
the  presence  of  a  high  degree  of  sensuous  discrimination, 
and  the  faculty  of  immediate  observation,  and  the 
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abgcnce  of  the  selecting  and  co-ordinating  capacity,  are  of  ghosts  or  spirits.  Animal  worship,  again,  is  but  a 
well  pointed  out  and  explained.  disguised  form  of  ancestor  worship.  Either  the  animal 

In  addition  to  the  emotional  and  intellectnal  qualities  worshipped  is  one  which,  like^  the  snake,  returns  to  the 


of  the  primitive  man.  The  lengthened  discussion  ot  wnicn  cases  it  w 

these  ideas,  extending  over  more  than  800  pages,  may  tion  of  the  dead;  or  it  is  an  animal  with  which  the 
easily  appear  to  the  reader  an  anticipation  of  the  de-  ancestor  has  become  identified  through  a  forgetfulness 
rived  factors,  yet  Mr.  Spencer  has  good  reasons  for  l»he  metaphorical  character  of  his  name.  simmr 


requisite  qualifications  for  social  cohesion  and  oo-  mountain,  or  s^  and 
operation,  and  yet  destitute  of  all  traditional  ideas,  is  a  ancestor-worship  : — 

*  1.  1.1  .1*1.  1  ij  j  i  T» _ .1—  v._ _ # _ 


wx  prgtation  of  names  given  iH  cuIogy,  there  Have  been  prouuceu  oeueig 

with  a  full  recognition  of  the  inaccessibility  of  many  of  fn  descent  from  Mountains,  from  the  Sea,  from  the  Dawn,  from 
the  facts,  to  reconstruct  the  dominant  ideas  entertained  animals  which  have  become  constellations,  and  from  persons  once  on 
by  the  primitive  mind  respecting  the  seen  and  the  un-  Earth  who  now  appear  as  Mo<ni  and  Sun. 

seen  worlds.  He  is  compelled,  of  course,  to  assume  It  clearly  follows  from  these  same  premisses  that 

that  to  a  large  extent  this  primitive  thought  is  repre-  deities  are  nothing  but  remarkable  ancestors, 
sented  in  the  ideas  and  customs  of  existing  savage  It  would  evidently  be  a  little  unfair  to  attempt  ade- 

tribes,  though  he  is  quite  ready  to  admit  that  among  quately  to  criticise  so  complicated  a  theory  after 

these  last  are  to  bo  found,  owing  to  lapses  from  a  more  this  meagre  presentation  of  its  parts.  Mr.  Spencer’s 
advanced  social  state,  numerous  traces  of  later  modes  of  hypothesis  is  certain  to  bo  subjected  to  adequate  criticism 
conception.  Reasoning  on  this  defective  basis  of  facts,  from  the  hands  of  those  who  have  made  the  origin  of 
and  by  help  of  what  he  thinks  to  be  the  well-ascertained  culture  their  special  study.  We  would  merely  suggest 
laws  of  mental  evolntion  in  general,  Mr.  Spencer  puts  one  or  two  difficulties  which  are  likely  to  occur  to  the 


forward  a  new  and  singularly  bold  theory  respecting  the  thoughtful  reader.  Mr.  Spencer  is  evidently  concerned 
origin  of  the  prevailing  snperstitious  ideas  of  uncivilised  to  get  rid  of  everything  savouring  of  spontaneous 
man.  It  has  been  commonly  snpposed  that  the  notions  imaginative  creation  in  the  primitive  mind  as  irreconcil- 
of  savages  respecting  the  presiding  powers  of  nature  able  with  his  theory  of  the  development  of  intelligence, 
arise  through  a  play  of  anthropomorphic  fancy,  which  But  does  his  explanation  of  nature- worship  really  effect 
projects  behind  inanimate  no  less  than  animate  objects  this  result  ?  Supposing  that  the  infiuences  so  ably 
a  rough  analogue  of  a  conscious  human  personality,  pointed  out  by  him  have  co-operated  in  bringing  about 
Mr.  Spencer  objects  to  this  view.  He  tells  ns  that  a  the  anthropomorphic  order  of  ideas,  must  we  not  still 


savage  is  no  more  likely  to  confound  a  living  and  postulate  something  of  a  tendency  to  endow  inanimate 
a  lifeless  object  than  an  intelligent  dog.  How,  then,  objects  with  life  and  consciousness  ?  For  example,  let 
does  the  fetichism  of  the  primitive  mind  arise  ?  it  be  that  a  myth  of  the  sun  arose  from  a  confusion  of 
Not  by  any  spontaneous  play  of^  ima^nation,  but  this  object  with  some  ancestor  called  by  the  same  name, 
by  a  necessary  process  in  the  evolution  of  intelligence,  still  how  comes  it  that  the  savage  mind  so  easily  con- 
The  superstitions  of  the  sava^  are  not  primary  beliefs,  founds  a  human  being  and  an  inanimate  body  like 
but  are  **  secondary  beliefs  into  which  the  primitive  the  snn  by  transferring  the  doings  of  one  to  the  other  ? 
man  is  betrayed  daring  his  early  attempts  to  understand  So,  again,  given  the  primitive  mind’s  facility  for  iden- 
tbe  surrounding  world.”  It  would  be  impossible  in  this  tifying  material  objects  in  general  with  human  person- 
place  to  nnfold  Mr.  Spencer’s  theory  of  the  various  alities,  it  becomes  easy  to  see  why  a  bat  flitting  about 
lactors  which  contribute  to  this  result ;  we  can  only  the  cave  of  sepulture  should  be  mistaken  for  the  spirit 
give  a  few  of  the  leading  ideas.  Mr.  Spencer  sets  out  of  the  dead.  But  the  question  still  remains,  whence 
with  the  fact  that  evervday  chantres  in  Nature,  the  dis-  comes  it  that  the  mind  sn  natnrallv  fuses  into  one  ima<re 


with  the  fact  that  everyday  changes  in  Nature,  the  dis-  comes  it  that  the  mind  so  naturally  fuses  into  one  image 
appearances  and  re-appearances  of  objects,  and  the  a  human  presence  and  something  so  dissimilar  as  a  bat  ? 
metamorphoses  of  living  things,  necessarily  foster  the  It  looks  very  much  as  though  we  must  still  fall  back  on 
notion  of  a  duality  in  objects,  which  idea  is  supported  an  instinctive  mental  disposition  to  invest  all  visible 
by  the  experiences  of  shadows,  reflections,  Ac.  From  things  with  some  analogue  of  our  own  doable  per- 
th^se  facta  he  passes  to  the  phenomena  of  dreams,  which  sonality,  bodily  and  conscious.  And  this  disposition 
to  the  primitive  man  are  necessarily  os  real  as  waking  seems  to  us  to  be  unmistakeably  revealed  in  the  words 
experiences,  and  which  naturally  give  rise  to  the  idea  of  and  actions  of  young  children.  Mr.  Spencer  suggests 
a  double  existence  and  a  double  self.  Again,  the  that  children  and  savages  appear  to  ascribe  life  and 


a  aouDie  existence  and  a  double  sell.  Again,  the 
spectacle  of  swoons,  catalepsy,  Ac.,  must  be  interpreted 
by  the  savage  mind  as  a  temporary  withdrawal  of  the 
sufferer’s  second  self.  Hence  death  comes  to  be  looked 
on  as  the  departure  of  a  man’s  second  self,  first  of  all 
for  a  time,  afterwards  for  a  permanence.  In  this  way 
arises  the  possibility  of  conceiving  the  world  as  tenanted 
by  vanished  sonls,  erhosts,  or  demons.  Mr.  Snencer 


consciousness  to  inanimate  objects,  because  they  are 
forced  to  use,  in  a  metaphorical  way,  language  first 
applied  to  human  actions.  But  allowing  that  when  a 
child  says  “  The  ball  is  running  away,”  it  does  not 
mean  to  attribute  anything  like  human  volition  to  the 
toy,  what  must  ho  said  of  children’s  spontaneous  habit 


by  vanished  souls,  ghosts,  or  demons.  Mr.  Spencer  of  talking  to  all  their  toys  ?  To  give  an  example  which 
works  out  with  great  ingenuity  the  gradual  develop-  fell  under  our  observation  quite  recently.  A  little  girl, 
ment  of  the  first  ideas  respecting  the  other  life  which  three  years  old,  brings  her  hoop  into  the  parlour.  Her 
follows  death,  and  the  region  in  which  this  life  is  spent,  papa  rebukes  her,  bidding  her  take  it  out.  Bhe  does 
Into  this  we  cannot  here  enter.  The  departed  spirits  so,  returns  to  the  parlour,  and  soon  after  goes  out  and 
were  believed,  on  leasonable  grounds  from  the  savage  talks  to  the  hoop  this  way: — “Naughty  hoop,  you 
point  of  view,  to  mingle  in  human  affairs  for  good  or  ill,  musn’t  come  into  the  parlour;  if  you  do,  I  will  beat 
and  this  belief  led  to  rites  of  propitiation,  exorcism,  Ac.  you,”  and  so  on.  We  can  find  no  explanation  of  this. 
This  is  the  first  crude  form  of  a  religions  rite.  The  and  a  myriad  similar  facts,  except  by  assuming  that  the 


View  me  original  oi  an  religions  rims  ;  ocner  modes  of  that  children  and  savages  naturally  confound  animate 
worsLip  grow  out  of  this.  Propitiation  of  the  dead  and  inanimate  objects.  The  life  and  soul  which 
body  losses  by  very  gn^ual  transitions  into  idol- worship,  vaguely  enter  into  a  child’s  crude  conception  of  a  dog 
and  this  again  into  fetich  worship.  Fetichism,  then,  so  no  doubt  differs  as  widely  from  the  shadowy  personality 
far  from  being  primordial,  necessarily  presupposes  ideas  which  it  projects  into  its  wooden  toys  as  the  external 
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behayionr  of  the  animal  differs  from  that  of  the  inert 
piece  of  wood.  The  sarvival  of  this  spontaneous 
anthropomorphism  in  the  poetic  conceptions  of  the 
cultured  man — a  fact  of  which  Mr.  Spencer  gives  no 
account — shows  plainly  enough  that  the  tendency  to 
view  all  objects  as  rough  reflections  of  human  personality 
may  coexist  with  the  clearest  recognition  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  animate  and  inanimate.  *  If  this  line  of 
criticism  is  valid,  it  follows  that  the  early  developments 
of  thought  do  not  follow  the  formula  laid  down  oy  Mr. 
Spencer  for  mental  evolution  as  a  whole.  This  remark 
raises  the  question  whether  the  movements  of  thought 
or  belief  as  a  whole  can  be  reduced  to  any  one  simple 
order,  such  as  a  growing  correspondence  with  external 
realities,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  influences 
residing  in  the  emotions  and  the  imagination  which  tend 
to  produce  deviations  from  this  simple  line. 

Mr.  Spencer's  theory  of  primitive  ideas  seems  to  us 
so  much  the  most  important  element  in  the  volume  that 
we  have  dwelt  on  it  at  length  to  the  neglect  of  the  other 
parts.  Of  what  remains  only  a  very  few  words  can  be 
said.  After  completing  his  account  of  the  data  of  psy¬ 
chology,  the  author  passes  to  his  Second  Part,  which 
has  for  its  theme  “The  Inductions  of  Sociology.**  Under 
this  head  Mr.  Spencer  discusses  the  nature  or  society  as 
an  organism,  the  ideas  of  social  growth,  social  struc-* 
tures  and  functions,  and  the  division  of  the  social 
organism  into  three  systems  of  organs,  namely,  the  sus¬ 
taining,  the  distributing,  and  the  regulating,  answering 
to  those  of  digestion,  circulation,  and  nervous  co-ordi¬ 
nation  in  the  individual  organism.  The  analogy  between 
a  society  and  a  bodily  organism  is  worked  out  with  re¬ 
markable  ingenuity,  according  to  the  sketch  given  by 
the  author  in  the  popular  introduction  to  sociology 
^already  alluded  to.  Mr.  Spencer  succeeds,  we  think, 
in  establishing  the  closeness  of  this  similarity,  and,  what 
is  more,  in  showing  how  it  arises  from  the  fundamental 
similarity  of  the  processes  of  evolution  underlying 
individual  and  social  growth.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
curious  analogy  in  the  distributing  systems  of  the  two 
kinds  of  organism  between  the  up  and  down  lines  of 
railway  and  the  veins  and  arteries  is  seen  on  reflection 
to  be  something  more  than  an  accidental  coincidence. 
At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Spencer  appears  to  us  to  have 
become  more  clearly  aware  of  the  limits  of  this  analogy, 
and  of  the  circumstances  which  mark  off  social  aggre¬ 
gates  from  single  living  organisms. 

After  thus  determining  the  data  and  leading  principles 
of  sociology,  Mr.  Spencer  proceeds,  in  his  Third  Part,  to 
deal  with  social  phenomena  themselves,  that  is  to  say, 
the  movements  or  processes  which  make  up  social 
development.  He  begins  with  the  domestic  relations, 
the  account  of  which  bnngs  the  volume  to  a  close.  We 
have  no  space  left  to  follow  the  author  in  his  interesting 
review  of  the  gradual  development  of  monogamy  out  of 
the  primitive  relations  of  the  sexes.  His  views  on  the 
nature  of  marriage  without  the  tribe  and  marriage 
within  the  tribe  (exogamy  and  endogamy),  of  polyandry, 
and  polygamy,  and  of  their  relations  of  coexistence  and 
sequence,  rest  in  part  on  the  researches  and  conclusions 
of  writers  like  Mr.  McLennan,  while  in  some  important 
particulars  they  deviate  from  this  writer*8  theories.  It 
strikes  us  that  Mr.  Spencer  here  exhibits  an  increased 
power  of  seising  the  many  influences  which  contribute 
to  a  complex  result.  The  highly  interesting  character 
of  this  part,  as  of  the  whole  volume,  makes  us  look 
forward  to  the  continuation  of  this  work  on  Sociology, 
which  we  strongly  suspect.to  judge  by  the  little  progress 
already  made,  u  going  to  be  much  more  voluminous 
than  the  works  on  Biology  and  Psychology.  May  the 
author's  health  speedily  allow  him  to  carry  forward  his 
great  enterprise^ _ 

NEW  EDITION  OF  MR.  KINGLAKE'S 
‘  CRIMEA.’ 

The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea :  its  Origin  and  an  Account  of  its 
Progress  Down  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Raglan.  By  A.  W.  King- 
lake.  Sixth  Edition.  Vol.  I.  W.  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

In  the  preface  to  this  new  edition  of  his  celebrated 
work,  Mr.  Kinglake  draws  an  interesting  comparison 


between  the  year  1853  and  the  year  1876.  He  finds  the 
political  situation  in  Russia  very  different  in  the  two 
years,  but  he  finds  that  the  great  moving  force  by  which 
the  hearts  of  the  people  were  stirred,  and  the  conduct  of 
their  rulers  determined,  was  the  same.  In  1876,  as  in 
1853,  it  was  a  sudden  kindling  of  the  crusading  spirit 
that  agitated  the  Russian  people,  and  made  them  with 
one  impulse  turn  menacing  looks  southward.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  humble  unit  in  the  Russian  mass  is 
wretched  enough ;  but  miserable  as  his  own  condition  is, 
perhaps  all  the  more  because  his  own  condition  is 
miserable,  his  heart  fills  with  pity  and  vengeance  when 
he  ^  hears  of  other  people,  of  the  same  kindred  and 
religion  with  himself,  suffering  still  greater  miseries  than 
his  own  at  the  hands  of  Mahomme£m  tyrants. 

This  feeling  Mr.  Kinglake  believes  to  be  the  mafai- 
^ring  of  the  recent  action  of  Russia  with  regard  to 
Turkey,  and  with  that  dramatic  instinct  which  is  one  of 
the  secrets  of  his  power  as  a  historian,  he  takes  out  and 
places  under  a  strong  light  one  incident  which  he 
I  believes  to  have  act^,  or  to  have  been  ased,  more 
powerfully  than  anything  else  in  blowing  the  first 
sparks  of  this  crusading  spirit  into  a  name.  The 
outbreak  of  the  insurrection  in  the  Herzegovina  was  not 
veiy  widely  known  over  Russia.  The  newspapers  had 
leave  to  write  about  it,  and  used  the  leave  freely,  but 
their  circle  of  readers  is  limited,  and  the  deeds  and  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  insurgents  attracted  very  little  notice. 
By  the  time,  however,  that  Servia  joined  in  the  quarrel, 
the  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  became  more 
widely  spread,  and  there  arose  a  desire  to  go  to  the 
rescue.  Permission  was  obtained  from  the  Czar  to 
volunteer  into  the  Servian  ranks.  The  first  volunteers 
were  chiefly  officers,  and  the  numbers  wore  compara¬ 
tively  few ;  the  movement  did  not  attain  the  scale  of  a 
popular  movement.  The  incident  by  which  the  ardour 
which  had  at  once  caught  the  most  turbulent  spirits  was 
extended  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people  is  narrated  by 
Mr.  Kinglake  as  follows : — 

The  young  Colonel  Nicholsi  Kirioff  was  a  noble,  whose  birth  and 
possessions  connected  him  with  the  districts  affected  by  Moscow’s 
fiery  aspirations ;  and  being  by  nature  a  man  of  an  enthusiastic 
disposition,  with  a  romantic  example  before  him  in  the  life  of  his 
father,  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  the  idea  of  self-sacrifice.  Upon 
the  outbreak  of  Prince  Milan’s  insurrection,  he  went  off  to  Serria 
with  the  design  of  acting  simply  under  the  banner  of  the  Rod  Cross, 
and  had  already  eoter^  upon  his  humane  task,  when  he  found 
himself  called  upon  by  General  Tchemaieff  to  accept  the  command 
of  what  we  may  call  a  brigade — a  force  of  some  fire  thousand 
infantry,  consisting  of  volunteers  and  militiamen,  supported,  it  seems, 
by  five  guns ;  and  before  long,  he  not  only  had  to  t Ae  his  brigade 
into  action,  but  to  use  it  as  the  means  of  assailing  an  entrenAed 
position  at  Rokowits.  Young  Kirieff  very  well  understood  that  the 
irregular  force  entrusted  to  him  was  far  from  being  one  that  could 
be  commanded  in  the  hour  of  battle  by  taking  a  look  with  a  field- 
glass  and  uttering  a  few  wqrds  to  an  aide-de-camp ;  so  he^  deter¬ 
mined  to  carry  forward  his  men  by  the  simple  and  primitive  ex¬ 
pedient  of  personally  advancing  in  front  of  them.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  stature,  with  extraordinary  beauty  of  features ;  and,  whether 
owing  to  the  midsummer  heat,  or  from  any  wild,  martyr-like,  or 
dare-devil  impulse,  he  chose,  as  he  had  done  f^m  the  first,  to  ^ 
clothed  altogether  in  white.  Whilst  advancing  in  front  of  his 
troops  against  the  Turkish  battery  he  was  struck — first  by  a  shot 
passing  through  his  left  arm,  then  presently  by  another  one  which 
struck  him  in  the  neck,  and  then  again  ^  by  yet  another  one  which 
shattered  his  right  hand  and  fbrc^  him  to  drop^  his  sword ;  but 
despite  all  these  wounds,  he  was  still  continuing  bis  resolute 
advance,  when  a  fourth  shot  passed  through  his  lungs,  and  brought 
him,  at  length,  to  the  ground,  yet  did  not  prevent  him  from  uttering 
— although  with  great  eflfort^the  cry  of  **  Forward  I  Forwaid !  ” 

A  fifth  shot,  however,  fired  low,  pwed  through  the  fallen  chiefs 
heart  and  quenched  his  gallant  spirit.  The  brigade  he  had  com¬ 
manded  feu  back,  and  his  body — vainly  asked  for  soon  afterwards 
by  General  Tchemaieff — ^remained  in  me  hands  of  the  Turks. 

These  are  the  bare  facts  upon  which  a  huge  superstructure  wm 
speedily  raised.  It  may  be  that  the  grandeur  of  the  young  colonel's 
form  and  stature,  and  the  sight  of  the  blood,  showing  vividly  on  his 
white  attire,  add^  something  extraneous  and  weird  to  the  senti¬ 
ment  which  might  well  be  inspired  by  witnessing  his  personal 
heroism ;  and  few  people,  understanding  **  Young  Muscovy,  ’  will  be 
slow  to  believe  that  designing  men,  enchanted  with  the  bright 
opportunity,  took  good  care  to  seise  and  use  it  by  putting  in  motion 
all  the  democratic  and  eccleriastical  machinery  they  had  at  their 
command.  But,  bo  that  as  it  may,  the  actual  result  was  that  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  incident — accounts  growing  every  day  more  and^  more  * 
marvellous ->fiew  so  swiftly  from  city  to  city,  from  village  to  village, 
that  before  seven  days  had  passed,  the  smouldering  fire  of  Russian 
enthusiasm  leapt  up  into  a  oangerous  flame.  Under  countless  green 
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domes,  big  and  small,  priests  fiercely  chanting  the  **  Requiem  ”  fora 
young  hero’s  soul,  and  setting  forth  the  glory  of  dying  in  defence  of 

Sjm-orthodoz  ”  brethren,  dww  irarlike  responses  from  men  who — 
whilst  still  in  cathedralor  church— cried  aloud  that  they,  too,  would 
go  where  the  young  Kir^flT  had  gone ;  and  so  many  of  them  h  istened 
to  keep  their  word,  that  before  long  a  flood  of  volunteers  from  many 
parts  of  Russia  was  pouring  fast  into  Belgrade.  To  sustain  the 
once  kindled  enthusiasm  apt  means  were  taken.  The  simple  photo¬ 
graph,  representing  the  young  Kir^fTs  noble  features,  soon  ex¬ 
panded  to  large-siz^  portraits  ;  and  Fable  then  sprinnng  forward 
in  the  path  of  Truth,  but  transcending  it  with  the  swiftness  of  our 
modem  appliances,  there  was  constitnteil,  in  a  strangely  short  time, 
one  of  those  stirring  legends  which  used  to  be  the  growth  of  long 
years — a  legend  half-warlike,  half-superstitious,  which  exalted  its 
really  tall  hero  to  the  dimensions  of  a  giant,  and  showed  him  piling 
up  hecatombs  by  a  mighty  slaughter  of  Turks. 

This  is  a  wonderfal  instance  »of  the  way  in  which 
gmat  moyements  are  determined  at  critical  moments  by 
circomstances  in  themselves  of  slight  account,  and  it  is 
in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of  things  that  the  death 
of  KireefiT,  with  its  stage  accessories  of  heroic  stature 
and  bloodstained  white  dress,  should  be  put  in  its 
proper  light  by  the  historian  who  found  the  governing 
circumstance  among  the  causes  of  the  Crimean  War  in 
a  dispute  about  the  key  of  a  church  door.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Kinglake  has  not  exaggerated 
the  influence  of  Kir^eflTs  romantic  death.  His  account 
is  substantially  confirmed  by  the  address  recently  g^ven 
by  M.  Aksakoff  to  the  Slavonic  Society  of  Moscow.  M. 
AksakoflT,  in  that  address,  gave  a  retrospect  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Society,  and  its  efforts  to  obtain  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  assist  volunteers,  and  he  said  that  it  was 
after  the  death  of  Kir^eff*  that  volunteers  began  to  come 
forward  in  large  numbers,  first  officers,  then  private 
soldiers,  then  peasants  who  had  never  served  in  the 
army  before,  with  such  words  on  their  lips  as,  “  I  have 
resolved  to  die  for  my  faith,”  “  My  heart  burns,”  ”  I 
want  to  help  our  brethren,”  Our  people  are  being 
killed.” 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Mr.  Kinglake,  merely  re¬ 
peating  facts,  supports  neither  of  the  exclusive  theories 
of  the  origin  of  the  crusading  fervour  in  Russia.  The 
recital  of  the  facts  shows  it  to  be,  like  most  other  human 
motives,  of  a  mixed  character,  not  a  movement  of  pure 
disinterested,  romantic,  or  humanitarian  sympathy.  But 
the  recital  of  the  facts  shows  also  that  it  is  the  extreme 
thickness  of  blindness  to  see  in  the  popular  agitation  in 
Russia  only  a  superficial  excitement,  of  no  great  depth 
or  breadth,  deliberately  stirred  up  by  the  Government, 
and  capable  of  being  by  them  as  deliberately  and 
speedily  allayed.  Among  the  differences  which  Mr. 
Kiuglake  sees  between  the  Russia  of  1876  and  the 
Russia  of  1853,  the  chief  is  the  altered  power  of  the 
democracy  in  relation  to  the  Czar.  Mr.  Kinglake  is  of 
opinion  that  “  the  impulse  which  has  been  stirring  the 
Russian  people  was,  for  the  most -part,  a  genuine  honest 
enthusiasm,”  and  that  the  Emperor  was  driven  by  it 
and  was  not  its  originator  or  leader.  Alexander  has 
much  less  power  than  Nicholas  had.  The  strong  will 
of  Nicholas  was  absolute  law  in  Russia.  At  the  same 
time,  he  does  not  believe  that  the  advent  of  the  Russian 
democracy  to  power  would  occasion  any  change,  in  the 
firet  instance  at  least,  in  the  traditional  policy  of  Russia. 
Nicholas  was  thoroughly  Russian,  and  his  mind  was 
the  theatre  of  a  strife  between  the  same  conflicting 
forces  which  are  now  contending  for  the  mastery  in 
the  wider  theatre  of  the  Russian  people,  and  may  be 
expected  to  drag  the  democracy  as  they  dragged  the 
despot,  now  this  way  now  that,  according  to  whichever 
18  for  the  moment  dominant.  Nicholas  was  “  sometimes 
a  Russian  statesman,  sometimes  a  Russian  fanatic, 
sometimes  a  Russian  encroacher  with  a  wild,  shallow, 
gipsy-like  cunning,  but  always,  always  Russian,  and 
always,  therefore,  impersonating  some  nore  or  less 
weighty  component  of  Russian  opinion.  Thus  the  con¬ 
flict  then  distracting  one  man  was  an  epitome  of  what 
we  now  see  extended  over  Russia  at  large.”  The  im¬ 
pulse  which  has  been  stirring  the  Russian  people  was, 
for  the  most  part,  a  genuine  honest  enthusiasm,  but 
”  mighty  armies  are  now  fast  assembling  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  and  it  would  be  rash 
to  make  sure  that,  however  disinterested  originally,,  a 
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State  making  these  huge  exertions  will  long  remain 
purely  angelic.  The  young  Kir^eflf  could  die  for  a 
shadowy,  perhaps  half-formed  idea,  but  in  the  camp  of 
200,000  men,  and  in  the  Cabinet  which  has  brought 
them  together,  coarser  objects,  if  deemed  within  reach, 
must  needs  be  tempting  the  choice.” 


MODERN  TACTICS. 

The  Influence  of  Firearm  upon  Taotice.  By  “An  Officer  of 
Superior  Rank.”  Translated  from  the  German  by  Captain 
E.  H.  Wickham,  R.A  London :  Henry  S,  King  and  Co.  1876* 

There  is  real  pleasure  in  taking  up  a  milita^  book  like 
this,  wherein  the  subject-matter  is  treated  in  a  purely 
scientific  spirit,  without  either  passion,  exaggerated 
patriotism,  or  preconception  of  idea.  The  author  deals 
with  armies  as  if  they  were  nothing  more  than  machines, 
and  human  life  seems  of  no  gpreater  value  in  his  eyes  than 
the  oil  employed  by  engineers  for  lubricating  purposes.  A 
certain  expenditure  of  the  article  is  necessa^— more  or 
less — in  proportion  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  If 
nations  will  have  battles,  they  must  accept  a  consider-- 
able  amount  of  bloodsh^  as  the  inevitable  accompani¬ 
ment,  and  the  commanding  general  has  only  to  look  to 
it  that  he  does  not  needlessly  waste  the  valuable  material 
entrusted  to  his  charge.  A  certain  position  has  to  be 
won ;  it  will  cost  so  many  thousand  lives ;  the  only 
question  is,  whether  they  might  not  be  spent  elsewhere 
to  greater  advantage.  This  may  appear  a  cruel  doctrine, 
but  what  is  the  military  art  but  the  science  of  killing 
or  disabling  a  large  number  of  human  beings  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  ?  Be  the  accepted  method  of  war¬ 
fare  what  it  may,  it  comes  to  that  in  the  long  run.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  the  book  under  review.  No  modern  mili¬ 
tary  work  that  has  come  under  our  notice  at  all  ap¬ 
proaches  it  in  point  of  exhaustiveness.  The  author,  whoever 
lie  may  be, has  evidently  studied  warfare  both  theoretically 
and  practically,  and  his  pithy  apothegms  come  home  to 
the  understanding  with  irresistible  force.  If  it  be  true, 
as  rumour  affirms,  that  ”  an  officer  of  superior  rank  ” — 
as  the  author  is  styled  on  the  title-page— is  identical 
with  that  groat  master  of  modern  scientific  warfare, 
Field-Marshal  Moltke,  it  need  only  be  said  that  he  is  as 
economical  of  words  as  lavish  of  lives.  Probably, 
the  same  reason  holds  good  in  both  cases.  Military 
work  done  in  the  field  demands  a  liberal — nay,  an 
extravagant  expenditure  of  blood  on  occasion.  Military 
work  done  in  the  study  ought  to  be  concentrated  into 
the  least  possible  space,  so  as  to  admit  of  its  teaching 
being  readily  packed  away — in  a  convenient  form  for 
immediate  use — in  human  understandings.  The  chapter 
on  the  true  functions  of  cavalry  in  the  present  time  is 
especially  interesting,  as  showing  what  value  your 
advanced  mditaiy  scientist  attaches  to  the  thing  c^led 
life.  After  speaking  of  Vionville,  where  the  German 
cavalry  was  remorselessly  and  deliberately  sacrificed  in 
order  to  gain  time  until  reinforcements  could  be  brought 
up  to  repel  the  French,  the  ”  officer  of  superior  rank  ” 
calmly  lays  it  down,  as  an  inexorable  law,  that  such 
immolation  is  one  of  the  prime  functions  of  mounted 
troops.  ”  It  is  evident,”  he  says — there  is  a  certain 
sort  of  half-regret  perceptible  in  his  words — ”  that  we 
shall  not  shrink  from  using  such  means  when  they 
are  called  for,  and  cavalry  will  joyfully  comply  with 
an  order  which  will  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  diminish 
their  old  renown  for  deciding  the  battle.”  With  all 
deference  to  the  writer,  we  greatly  question  whether  this 
dictum  would  bold  good  under  all  circumstances.  Sup¬ 
posing,  for  instance,  that  the  awful  slaughter  of  the 
German  cavalry  at  Vionville  had  proved  unavailing  to 
keep  back  the  French.  Supposing  that  the  latter  had 
won  a  decided  victory — that  contingency  was  quite  on 
the  cards  at  one  time,  and  might  have  resulted,  but  for 
the  ineptitude  of  the  French  general.  Granting  these 
premisses,  does  the  author  really  believe  that  any  cavalry 
in  the  world,  which  had  thus  once  been  decimated  for  a 
mere  tactical  purpose,  would  “joyfully  comply  ”  with 
another  order  to  the  same  effect  r  The  scientific  method 
of  treating  warfare  is,  unquestionably,  the  soundest ;  and 
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in  the  writer  of  this  book,  whoever  he  may  be,  it  has  tary  knowledge.  The  conditions  of  battle,  as  of 
found  a  welUqnalified  exponent.  Bat  it  would  be  a  huge  warfare  generally,  are  incessantly  ohanging.  Not 
blander  to  eliminate  that  important  factor,  human  many  years  ago,  the  invention  of  rifl^  firearms 
nature,  when  dealing  with  such  matters.  Soldiers  still  re-  suddenly  g^ve  greatly  increased  importance  to  in- 
main  sentient  beings  even  when  disciplined  and  drilled  to  fantry.  It  was  confidently  said  that  artillery  had 
Mch  perfection  as  would  have  formerly  satisfied  the  Iron  quite  fallen  into  the  background,  and  that  guns  would 
Duke,  or  the  royal  drill-serjeant  of  Prussia.  And  being  soon  be  unmanned,  if  placed  in  the  front  of  battle,  by 
such,  they  are  apt  to  behave  very  difierentl^  when  demo-  the  long  range  fire  of  swarming  skirmishers.  Since 
ralised  by  defeat  from  when  under  the  inspiriting  influence  then,  the  range  and  power  of  field-pieces  have  received 
of  recent  victoiy.  There  was  only  one  Balaclava  charge  ;  wonderful  development,  with  the  result  that  artillery 
we  doubt  whether  the  English  cavalry,  hot-spirited  as  they  fire  still  holds  its  pride  of  place  as  a  demoralising 
were,  would  have  much  oared  to  face  another  experience  agent.  What  form  the  next  cWnge  will  take  cannot  bo 
of  that  sort.  And  we  equally  question  whether  the  re-  precisely  foreseen  at  present.  If  existing  indications 
mains  of  the  German  cavalry  regiments  which  got  back  point  to  any  alteration  in  the  balance  of  power  between 
safe  out  of  the /ew  d’eji/cr  at  Vionville  would  have  proved  the  several  arms,  it  is  rather  in  the  direction  of  the 
of  much  further  service  if  the  tide  of  victory  had  then  oflBoe  of  artilleiy  being  magnified  still  more.  Already 
turned  towards  the  side  of  the  French.  the  arms  put  into  the  hands  of  infantry  are  superior  to 

What  is  the  art  of  war,  in  its  latest  developments  P  ^he  average  human  capacity  for  using  them  with  effect. 
That  is  a  question  our  author  does  not  attempt  to  ^  easy  to  turn  out  by  the  thousand,  rifles  which  will 
answer  in  the  present  book.  What  is  the  science  of  oanyabulletwith.bat  slight  lateral  deflection  for  800 
battle,  now  that  its  ancient  conditions  have  been  so  pi*  1,000  yards,  provided  they  are  held  straight.  But  it 
completely  changed  by  the  introduction  of  arms  of  pre-  ^  fhe  reverse  of  easy  to  find  thousands  of  men  capable 
cision  P  It  comprises  three  main  phases,  **  the  act  of  of  so  holding  them  amid  the  exigencies  and  excitement 
demoralisation,  the  act  of  decision,  and  the  act  of  of  battle.  Hence  it  appears  that  finality  has  been  nearly 
annihilation.*'  Upon  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  not  quite  reached  in  the  infantry  weapon,  whereas 
separate  uses  of  these  tactics,  and  a  just  estimate  of  the  experts  declare  that  field  gpms  are  as  yet  only  in  their 
exact  moment  for  carrying  out  each,  depends  the  fate  of  infancy  in  regard  to  range,  precision,  and  destructive- 
battle,  in  every  case  where  other  things  are  equal,  ness.  Should  this  arm  be  so  developed  as  to  altogether 
The  first  act,  that  of  demoralisation,  ought  to  be  chiefly  overbalance  infantry  fire,  it  may  be  that  the  services  of 
entrusted  to  artillciy.  It  was  here  that  Napoleon  oavaliy  will  be  brought  in  to  aid  the  latter.  This  can 
chiefly  failed  in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  and  even  only  bo  done  by  rendering  mounted  troops  a  great  deal 
up  to  the  end  he  was  far  too  prone  to  attempt  the  more  mobile  and  elastiq,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  opening 
second  act— that  of  decision — ^before  the  enemy  was  out  into  wide  skirmishing  order  and  regaining  solidity 
sufficiently  demoralised.  The  conflict  at  Aspern  taught  of  formation  with  extreme  rapidity  and  without  loss  of 
him  a  severe  lesson  as  to  the  value  of  artillery  for  pro-  coheaion.  Real  light  cavalry  so  train^  might  swoop  at 
dncing  initial  demoralisation,  but  he  either  despised  or  artillery  from  a  great  distance,  remaining  in  loose  order 
misunderstood  the  use  of  howitzers,  which  he  rarely  ontil  close  to  the  guns  and  then  suddenly  closing,  without 
employed  as  a  part  of  his  gun  fire.  At  Borodino  and  at  snffering  much  loss.  To  do  this,  however,  they  must  be 
Waterloo  he  paid  very  heavily  for  this  mistake,  his  troops  ^-ble  to  get  over  the  intervening  ground  at  top  speed,  a 
being  received  on  both  fields  with  such  a  murderous  impossible  to  heavy. cavalry,  or,  indeed,  to  any  but 
fire  from  the  undemoralised  enemy,  that  they  had  to  exceptionally  light  horsemen,  especially  well  mounted, 
fallback  in  disorder.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  a  It  is  possible  enough  that  the  substitution  of  such  troops 
general  to  carry  out  the  first  act  of  battle  almost  entirely  for  tner  ponderous  cavalry  belonging  to  the  English 
with  artillery,  employing  shell-fire  whenever  the  nature  ®rmy  will  be  one  of  the  results  of  the  existing  tendency 
of  the  terrain  gives  the  enemy  cover.  The  decision  of  of  circumstances  to  magnify  the  office  of  artillery. 


the  fight  rests  mainly  with  the  infantry,  upon  whom 
lies  the  onus  of  giving  the  **  shock,"  while  the  enemy 
are  still  disordered  by  the  peppering  they  have  received. 
And  the  third  act — that  of  annihilation — falls  to  the 


Giant  horsemen  are  an  anachronism  in  modem  warfare ; 
in  fact,  giants  altogether  have  had  their  best  day  as 
instruments  for  killing.  A  very  big  soldier  is  not 
capable  of  more  endurance,  nor  has  he  more  courage. 


share  of  the  cavalry,  with  the  co-operation  of  whatever  neither  can  he  shoot  straighter,  or  march  quicker  than  a 
artillery  may  have  been  held  in  reserve  and  is  thus  fresh  moderately  sized  man.  On  the^  other  band,  he  is  a 
enough  for  the  work.  These  three  simple  maxims  in-  larger  target  for  the  enemy  to  aim^  at,  he  requires  more 
elude  the  whole  technical  science  of  battle  in  its  broadest  food  to  supply  his  loss  of  tissue,  his  feet  are  apt  to  give 
aspect,  but  there  are  many  minor  points  which  the  skilful  way  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  forced  marching, 
tactician  will  bear  in  mind.  Strategy  is,  of  course,  an  if  you  put  him  on  horseback,  his  weight  tells  heavily 
altogether  di  fie  rent  branch  of  military  knowledge.  To  against  mamtaining  a  high  rate  of  speed.  In  concluding 
compare  great  things  with  small,  it  resembles  the  scheme  I'his  review  of  an  exceptionally  able  and  suggestive  work, 
of  play  which  a  thorough  whist-player  forms  when  first  we  are  compelled  to  express  a  wish  that  uie  author  had 
looking  at  bis  cards,  while  tactics  are  the  best  way  of  been  more  fortunate  in  nis  translator.  There  are  many 
giving  that  scheme  the  fullest  effect.  Every  general  passages,  especially  one  at  page  26,  which  are  simply 
ought  to  be  a  strategist  and  a  tactician  ;  how  many  of  incomprehensible, 
that  rank  in  the  present  British  army  are  either  one  or  the  - -  ' 


other,  it  might  be  invidious  to  inquire.  Some  preoeed- 
ings  which  J^ve  taken  place  occasionally  at  our  autumn 
manoeuvres  would  seem  to  show  that  not  a  few  of 
these  brave  commanders  still  believe  in  unscientific 
warfare.  Infantry  were  hurled  against  the  enemy 
before  anything  like  a  real  effort  had  been  made 
to  cause  his  demoralisation  by  artillery  fire,  and 


A  SKETCH  BOOK. 

Leaves  from  my  Sketch  Book.  By  E.  W,  Cooks,  B.A.  London  I 
John' Murray. 

The  collection  of  sketches  that  Mr.  Cooke  has  judged 
it  right  to  present  to  the  public  will  be  most  likely  to 
produce  the  effect  desired  by  their  author — of  recalling 
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even  cavalry  have  been  employed  for  the  same  pur-  to  those  who  view  them  pleasant  memories  of  places 
pose.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  often  a  tendency  already  visited.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether 
to  keep  artillery  in  reserve,  as  if  their  services  were  they  are  at  all  likely  to  "  excite  a  wish  to  places 
chiefly  valuable  for  carrying  out  annihilation.  The  alike  remarkable  for  natural  beauty  and  historic  interest." 
publication  of  authoritative  books,  like  the  one  under  It  would  bo  perhaps  more  just  to  say  that  they  would 
review,  may  help  to  modify  these  eccentricities  in  our  be  very  unlikely  to  arouse  any  desire  for  foreign  trevel 
doughty  commanders,  and,  at  the  same  time,  lay  the  in  those  who  bad  it  not  already,  for  the  homely  minds 
foundations  of  a  better  school.  of  home-keeping  people  would  require  something 

Our  younger  generation  of  officers  must  not,  how-  much  stronger  than  Mr.  Cooke  s  graceful,  one  mig 
ever,  imagine  that  this  or  any  other  book,  be  it  ever  almost  say,  gentle  sketches;  wmle  ^ose  w  o  ove 
so  authentic  and  exhaustive,  assigns  finality  to  mili-  the  salt  of  strange  seas,  and  the  dust  o  is 
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places,  are  as  likely  to  be  excited  by  a  *  Brac^haw’s 
Qaide  *  or  the  price-list  of  a  grocer  that,  if  it  does 
not  exactly  tell  of  ivory  and  peacocks  and  gold 
of  Ophir,  is  at  least  full  of  suggestions  of  the  scent  and 
sweetness  of  distant  countries.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
in  his  delightful  *  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,’  lays 
down  the  theory  that  **  memory,  imagination,  old  senti¬ 
ments  and  associations,  are  more  readily  reached  throngh 
the  sense  of  smell  than  by  any  other  channel,”  a  theory 
that  may  well  have  its  followers  and  firm  believers.  So, 
surely,  the  suggestion  of  what  addresses  itself  to  the 
senses  of  smell  and  of  taste — for  taste  can  also  claim 
some  power  of  appealing  to  the  memory — may  call  back 
some  **  long-forgotten  show  that  the  pall  of  oblivion 
hides ;  ”  the  bottle  of  olives  brings  back  the  road  from 
Borne  to  Tivoli  that  is  so  gracious  with  the  green  and 
silver  olive  tree;  and  the  mention  of  quinces,  New  Jersey 
and  its  woods  and  the  Indian  summer. 

The  grocer’s  price-list,  its  olives  and  its  quinces,  are 
typical  of  Mr.  Cooke’s  sketches ;  they  are  the  quoted 
olives  and  quinces  of  illustration.  Mr.  Cooke  has  in 
these,  the  fagptive  pieces  of  bis  pencil,  sought  to 
accomplish  two  objects — to  revive  memories  of  places 
seen,  and  to  arouse  desire  of  seeing.  This  last  we 
must  consider  Mr.  Cooke  to  have  failed  in  any 
special  way  to  accomplish.  In  the  former  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded.  It  is  not  given  to  everyone  to  meet  with 
success  in  all  things,  and  who,  in  seeking  two  things, 
obtains  one,  is  more  fortunate  than  the  princess  of 
Hans  Christian  Andersen’s  story,  who  wished  too  much 
and  lost  most. 

“  Who  will  away  to  Athens  with  me  ?  ”  says  Walter 
Savage  Landor,  in  one  of  his  poems.  Mr.  Cooke  does 
not  invite  us  to  Greece  in  his  traveller’s  history, 
but  he  ofiers  to  be  a  g^ide  to  many  pleasant  places, 
and  we  gladly  accompany  him.  First  we  are  in 
Paris,  the  starting-point  and  final  resting-place  of 
so  many .  continental  journeys.  It  is  by  the  Pont 
Royal  that  Mr.  Cooke  nas  taken  his  stand,  and  gives  a 
glimpse  at  Paris,  with  a  brief  account  of  the  bridge,  for 
there  is  descriptive  letterpress  to  each  picture — only  a 
glimpse,  however,  for  across  the  bridge  lies  Arles  and 
its  Roman  amphitheatre.  Next  in  turn  is  Monaco, 
sacred  to  Rabagas  and  M.  Blanc,  but  in  another  moment 
we  are  hurried  into  Holland  and  shown  a  little  of  that 
Zuyder  Zee  of  which  there  will  be  soon  so  little  to  be 
seen.  This  is  abandoned  for  the  house  of  Albert  Diirer, 
in  Nuremberg,  public  property,  and  as  carefully  preserved 
as  the  house  of  John  Knox,  in  Edinburgh.  Through  the 
black  gate  of  Treves  we  step  into  the  steep  bare  rock, 
that  is,  the  so-called  Jardin  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  get 
a  very  good  study  of  the  Swiss  mountain,  followed  by 
another,  one  of  the  best  in  the  volume,  •  of  the  terrible 
Matterhorn.  Trento,  an  exceedingly  pretty  sketch,  has  to 
be  passed  by,  and  then  we  are  in  Florence,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  Rome.  To  this  drawing  must  be  awarded 
the  honour  of  first  place  in  the  volume  for  general  in¬ 
terest  and  completeness,  as  well  as  execution.  Florence 
is  seen  as  the  city  of  the  Medici  should  be  seen,  from 
San  Miniato,  so  recently  consecrated  to  him  who 
proved  that  one  who  was  the  glory  of  her  art  could  also 
fight  for  the  honour  of  her  name — Michelangelo.  From 
this  point  of  view,  the  city  lies  at  the  beholder’s  feet,  not 
indeed  as  Dante  saw  it,  for  the  cathedral  was  not, 
neither  the  Campanile,  nor  many  buildings  else  at  that 
time ;  but  as  it  lies,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  that 
the  earth  is  gladdened  with,  dear  as  an  idol  to  the  hearts 
of  all  artists,  be  they  painters,  poets,  or  historians. 
Small  wonder  can  it  be  to  any  who  thus  regard  the 
city  that  the  Florentines  held  him  unhappy  who 
was  bom  outside  the  walls  that  enclosed  so  much 
of  the  beautiful  things  of  the  world.  There  is 
almost  too  much  to  remember,  too  many  things  to 
think  of,  the  sense  aches  at  the  wealth  and  wonder  of 
the  city’s  treasure.  Great  names  and  goodly  faces,  and 
the  echo  of  splendid  sonp^s,  come  thick  and  fast,  almost 
too  thickly  and  too  fast  m  their  bewildering  profusion, 
even  in  looking  at  this  sketch  that  well  recalls  the  flower 
town  by  the  Arno.  The  Ponte  Vecchio,  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio,  and  the  Uffizj  Palace,  the  Cathedral,'  the 


Campanile,  the  Baptistery,  whose  famous  gates  were  * 
formed  by  Ghiberti,  these  may  be  revisited  in  the^  view 
which  the  artist  truly  observes  “  historical  memories  of 
surpassing  interest  lie  framed  in  a  picture  that  nature 
and  art  have  done  their  utmost  to  render  beautifuL” 
With  regret  Florence  is  abandoned,  but  the  sorrow 
disappears  when  Rome  is  the  exchange---Rome,  of  all 
cities  perhaps  the  most  famous,  for  if  Athens  was 
greater  when  Athens  was,  the  historic  interest  of  Rome 
18  not  ancient  alone ;  mediroval  and  modern  Rome  is 
in  the  front  rank  of  historic  cities.  This  unparalleled 
vitality,  indeed,  deserves  that  Rome  should  be  called 
eternal.  Naturally  Mr.  Cooke’s  first  sketch  is  of  the 
Forum.  But  it  is  not  the  Foram  as  it  is  now  seen,  since 
an  interest  in  arcbadology  and  some  appreciation  of  the 
treasures  they  possess  has  come  into  the  minds  of  the 
Italian  Government,  and  caused  the  excavation  and  en¬ 
closure  of  this  sacred  space.  Mr.  Cooke’s  sketch,  with 
its  sleepy  oxen  tethered  to  the  carts  that  occupy  the 
ground,  will  recall  that  picture  of  the  Forum  in  the  Dul¬ 
wich  Gallery  so  strangely  unfamiliar  to  those  who  have 
seen  Rome  but  of  late  years.  Mr.  Cooke  gives  also  a 
vignette  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  bas-reliefs  on  the 
arch  of  Titus,  that  which  represents  the  seven-branched 
candlestick  stolen  from  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and 
which  even  now  may  be  reposing  in  the  mud  of  the 
Tiber  awaiting  perhaps  its  discoverer.  If  Gener^ 
Garibaldi’s  Tiber  Scheme  ever  come  to  pass,  albeit 
on  his  part  purely  a  sanitary  one,  and  wholly  un¬ 
connected  with  antiquities,  the  possible  recovery  of 
this  may  be.  effected.  The  Ponte  Quattro  that  joins 
the  island  sacred  to  .^sculapius  with  the  city  is 
next  treated ;  then,  the  well-known  palm  in  the 
Villa  Buenaventura,  mentioned  in  that  most  glorious 
of  guide-books,  Mme.  de  Stael’s  *  Corinne  ’  ;  the 
Temple  of  Vesta;  a  Roman  wine-cart ;  the  ruins  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun  in  the  Colonna  Gardens ;  the  g^ardens 
of  the  Villa  Borghese,  painted  in  words  by  Hawthorne 
and  Mme.  de  Stael,  each  of  these  is  sketched,  and  then 
comes  Tivoli,  memorial  of  Horace  and  Catullus,  if  of  evil 
omen,  now  according  to  the  distich  that  Mr.  Cooke 
quotas; — 

Tiroli  di  mal  conforto, 

0  pioye,  0  tira  rento,  0  suona  a  morto. 

Of  course  the  sketch  is  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl, 
dear  to  so  many  painters.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Mr.  Cooke  did  not  include  some  drawings  from 
the  ruins  of  Adrian’s  Villa,  which  lies  on  the  road 
to  Tivoli,  and  whose  broken  arches,  that  serve  as 
frame  to  loveliest  landscapes,  seem  not  only  to  invite, 
but  to  compel  illustration.  We  would  gladly  have  ex¬ 
changed  the  public  gardens  in  Venice  for  such  a  subject, 
but  the  “Bella  Venezia”  sketch  is  very  good.  The 
book  concludes  with  some  Eastern  sketches.  An  opinion 
of  Mr.  Cooke’s,  with  reference  to  one  of  Cleopatra’s 
Needles,  is  worthy  of  quotation.  “  Were  it  erected,  as 
it  has  b^n  suggested,  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  it 
would  be  as  much  out  of  place  and  out  of  keeping  with 
the  surrounding^  as  would  a  camel  laden  with  palm 
branches — an  ordinary  and  harmonious  sight  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile — in  a  London  street :  ”  an  idea  which 
Mr.  Cooke  amusingly  illustrated  by  a  sketch  of  a  camel 
so  burthened.  If  one  were  ever  removed,  should  we 
have  as  g^ra^ful  a  poem  as  Theophile  Gautier  has  written 
on  the  obelisk  of  Luxor,  in  Paris,  and  its  brother  of  the 
desert  ?  Mr.  Cooke’s  sketches  are  very  interesting  as  a 
reminder  of  fair  places  ;  in  themselves,  as  we  have  said, 
there  is  too  great  a  tameness  and  sameness  to  arouse 
much  interest  in  those  to  whom  the  spots  described  are 
unfamiliar. 

MINOR  NOTICES. 

Frmch  Political  Leaders,  By  Edward  Ring.  German 
Political  Leaders,  By  Herbert  Tuttle.  (Sampson 
Low.) — The  contents  of  these  two  volumes  of  a  series 
admirable  in  idea  might,  did  we  but  live  in  a  time  of 
quaint  titles,  have  been  alternated  and  given  to  the 
world  under  the  general  name  of  **  A  Plutarch  of  Two 
Eagles.”  A  little  trouble  in  arrangement  would  have 
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easily  transformed  these  separate  essays  into  comparisons 
as  appropriate  perhaps  as  those  made  between  the  men 
of  Greece  and  Rome  by  the  great  biographer.  From 
Bismarck  and  Thiers  to  Gambetta  and  Lasker,  there 
wonld  have  been  here  an  admirable  opportunity  for  a 
series  of  brilliant  parallels  or  startling  contrasts.  But 
the  scheme  of  the  *  Brief  Biographies/  the  name  of 
whose  editor,  Mr.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  is  in 
itself  a  safficient  gnarantee  for  their  genem  excellence, 
would  not  probably  permit  of  any  such  fantastic  experi¬ 
ment  ;  and  if  we  regret  a  lost  opportunity,  let  us  at  the 
same  time  be  thankful  for  what  good  we  have  got. 
Regarded  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  arrangement, 
Mr.  Tuttle's  work  is  deoid^ly  the  best.  The  German 
leaders  are  classified  under  their  respective  heads ;  first 
the  Chancellor,  then  the  Ministers,  then  the  diplomatic 
service,  the  Parliamentarians,  the  party  leaders,  and  the 
scholars  in  politics,  whereas  Mr.  King  has  mixed  up 
his  subjects  in  any  order,  or  rather  no  order  at  all ; 
his  men  and  pieces  cover  the  chessboard  in  utter  con¬ 
fusion.  Moreover,  it  is  not  a  little  difficult  to  receive 
with  much  patience  a  work  which,  while  professing  to 
treat  of  French  leaders,  does  not  include  Louis  Blanc. 
But  Mr.  King's  book  is,  in  many  respects,  a  valuable  one, 
written  in  a  good,  somewhat  glowing  style,  lively  and 
vigorous,  that  is  seen  to  best  advantage  where  most  suited 
to  the  subject,  as  in  the  articles  on  Rochefort  and  Gam¬ 
betta.  The  former  is  especially  good ;  and  if  it  takes 
a  more  favourable  view  than  is  usual  of  the  gamin-like 
journalist  this  is  not  to  be  found  fault  with.  There  was 
a  great  deal  that  was  good  in  Rochefort,  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  he  contributed  much  to  the  fall  of  the  shame¬ 
ful  Second  Empire.  The  article  on  Edouard  Laboulaye 
calls  also  for  comment  of  praise,  as  do  indeed  most  of  the 
others.  We  have  said  that  Mr.  Tattle's  book  is  better 
in  arrangement.  Besides  this,  it  calls  for  as  much  com¬ 
mendation  as  the  other ;  its  style  is  clear  and  calmer. 
The  five  articles  devoted  to  the  National  party  leaders 
are  of  exceeding  interest,  and  twenty-one  pages 
given  to  Prince  Bismarck  are  clever  and  careful.  We 
cordially  agree  that  it  is  a  misfortune  and  a  mistake  that 
the  minor  personages  who  are  concerned  with  the  modest 
and  obscure  details  of  the  system  of  parliamentary  life  in 
Germany  are  but  little  known  abroad.  Mr.  Tattle  has 
done  much  to  dispel  this  ignorance,  and  for  the  effort 
alone,  were  it  even  less  successful,  he  would  command 
commendation. 

Notes  and  Sketches  of  an  Architect.  By  Felix  Nar- 
joux.  Translated  by  John  Peto.  (Sampson  Low.) 
— Though  the  existence  of  M.  Narjoux's  book  has 
been  but  a  brief  one,  the  work  may  already  claim  a 
place  in  literature  as  a  literary  curiosity  with  an  his¬ 
torical  interest  attaching  thereto.  When  the  Revues 
d*un  Architects  first  appeared,  it  was  criticised  in  L*Art 
with  some  considerable  severity — a  severily,  however, 
that  did  not  in  the  least  exceed  the  limits  of  fair  joar- 
nalistio  judgment,  except,  ^rhaps,  in  the  last  sentence, 
in  which  the  reviewer,  M.  Victor  de  Stuers,  who  being 
himself  Dutch  was  not  unnaturally  annoyed  at  M.  Nar¬ 
joux's  attacks  upon  his  country,  declared  that  the  only 
good  things  in  the  volume  were  the  illustrations,  which 
he  proposed  to  cut  out  and  paste  into  an  album,  adding 
that,  with  regard  to  the  text,  it  was  only  to  be  regretted 
that  it  was  printed  upon  such  fine  paper.  All  this 
aroused  the  wrath  of  the  author,  who  accordingly  took 
advantage  of  the  power  gpven  him  by  French  law  to 
reply,  defending  himself  in  the  pages  of  Ii  Art^  which 
ho  did  at  some  considerable  length.  In  this  answer, 
while  generally  giving  the  retort  uncourteous  to  his 
adversary,  M.  Narjoux  accepted  a  large  number  of 
the  corrections  made  by  his  critic.  It  does  not 
say  much  for  the  care  taken  with  the  translation  of 
Les  Revues,  that  of  these  mistakes  made  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  their  author,  none  have  been  corrected.  We 
still  have  “Bompjes"  for  “Boompjes;"  we  are  still 
told  of  the  statue  behind  the  Boymans  Museum,  at 
Rotterdam,  as  of  the  magistrate  Gysbort  Karelinstead, 
of  Gysbert  E^rel  Van  Hogondorp,  one  of  tho  founders 
of  the  Independence  of  the  Low  Countries,  in  1813 ; 


“  Binneuhof  "  is  still  spelt  **  Binnenof and  Olden  Bar- 
neveld  still  called  Barneveld  Olden.  As  wo  are  not  in 
the  least  answerable  to  M.  Narjoux  for  our  opinion  of 
his  work,  we  are  free  to  express  ourselves  to  our  own 
satisfaction.  Although  its  many  faults  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  we  would  not  condemn  it  so  completely  as  our 
Paris  contemporary  has  done,  for  tho  style  is  clear  and 
often  descriptive,  and  tho  descriptions  interesting,  but 
we  heartily  endorse  his  praise  of  tho  illustrations.  As 
for  the  translation — well,  we  are  glad  the  hook  has  been 
translated,  but  the  faults  we  have  previously  mentioned 
are  very  grave. 

Fenelon.  A  Biographieal  Sketch.  By  the  Author  of 
tho  ‘  Life  of  Bossuet.'  (Rivingtons.) — Those  to  whom 
the  name  of  Fran9ois  de  Salignac  de  Lamothe  Fenelon, 
Archbishop  of  Cambrai,  suggests  chiefly  the  famous 
first  line,  “  Calypso  ne  pouvait  pas  so  consoler  pour  le 
depart  d’Ulysse,"  of  Telemaque,  will  find  this  work 
most  useful,  while  those  who  are  better  acquainted  with 
,  the  great  religious  teacher  will  find  much  to  interest,  os 
well  as  probably  to  instruct  them,  in  its  pages.  The 
author  has  evidently  studied  his  subject  with  great  care, 
and  consulted  all  important  authorities,  with,  as  result, 
an  exceedingly  interesting  book  on  one  of  the  most  in<* 
teresting  figures  that  France  ever  produced.  Fenelon’s 
life  is  treated  with  great  clearness,  and  the  important 
parts  vividly  portrayed.  The  ‘  History  of  Telemoque,' 
which  was  intended  for  a  work  of  grave  advice,  such  as 
the  “  Cyrus  "  book  of  Xenophon,  which  was  received  as 
a  great  satire,  and  has  degenerated  too  much  to  a  mere 
schoolbook,  is  well  told.  Telemaque  always  reminds  us 
of  that  not  sufficiently  known  story  told  by  Thackeray, 
how,  when  the  GornhUl  Magazine  was  being  started,  an 
old  lady  wrote  to  him  to  suggest,  as  the  best  possible 
serial  for  a  beginning  magazine,  a  translation  by  her  of 
Fenelon's  delightful  story,  “  Tclemochus." 


THE  QUARTERLIES. 

The  only  new  point  in  the  Quarterly  article  on  the 
Eastern  Question  is  its  attempt  to  prove  that  the  action 
of  the  Conference  is  no  breach  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
but  is  on  the  contrary  expressly  provided  for.  What  a 
pity  it  is  that  we  cannot  have  at  once  the  secret  history 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Cabinet.  By  the  time  it  is  written, 
nobody  will  care  to  read  it,  because  the  Cabinet  is,  with 
one  exception,  composed  of  commonplace  men,  and  its 
disagreements  have  been  commonplace  disagreements, 
but  it  would  be  interesting  now  to  know  which  of  its 
individual  members  has  been  responsible  for  its  various 
decisions,  and  how  it  is  that  no  one  member  seems  ever 
to  be  informed  as  to  what  the  others  have  been  doing. 
The  other  day,  after  the  Conference  began  its  sittings, 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  frankly  admitted  that  it  was  de¬ 
fying  the  Treaty  of  Paris  by  arrogating  the  right  to 
interfere  between  the  Saltan  and  his  subjects :  but  we 
may  be  certain  that  when  Parliament  meets  Lord 
Beaconsfield  will  assert  that  the  action  of  the  Cabinet 
has  been  strictly  within  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty. 
And  Lord  Beaconsfield's  proof  of  this  assertion  is  almost 
certain  to  be  that  used  by  the  Quarterly.  It  is  the  kind 
of  plausible  subtlety  that  he  likes.  The  Quarterly  quotes 
the  eight  articles  or  the  Treaty,  italicising  the  concluding 
words  of  the  article  as  follows  If  there  should 
arise  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and  any  one  or 
more  of  the  other  signatory  Powers,  a  disagreement 
menacing  the  maintenance  of  their  relations,  the  Sub¬ 
lime  Porte,  and  each  of  these  Powers,  before  re¬ 
sorting  to  the  use  of  force,  shall  give  the  other  con¬ 
tracting  Powers  an  opportunity  of  preventing  this  extremity 
by  their  mediating  action.**  The  Conference  is  thus 
justified,  as  an  effort  on  the  part  of  **  the  other  Powers,” 
to  mediate  between  Russia  and  Tnrk^.  A  disagree¬ 
ment  has  arisen  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  the 
other  Powers  have  sent  plenipotentiaries  to  mediate. 
It  is  a  plausible  argument,  and  we  shall  in  all  likelihood 
hear  more  of  it  next  month.  But  when  we  hear  more 
of  it,  we  must  not  overlook  tho  very  dangerous  assump- 
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tion  which  it  involves.  We  cannot  t^kke  this  view  of  the 
Conference  without  recognising  substantially  that  special 
Russian  Protectorate  of  the  Christians  in  Turkey  which 
the  Crimean  War  was  supposed  to  have  abolished.  For 
if  Russia  has  in  a  special  sense  disagreed  with  Turkey, 
it  is  because  the  Porte  has  misgoverned  its  Christian 
subjects ;  if  Russia  has  just  cause  for  disagreeing  with 
Turkey  on  this  ground,  the  other  guaranteeing  Powers 
have  the  same  cause  for  disagreeing  with  Turkey,  un¬ 
less  Russia  is  in  a  special  sense  the  protector  and  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  Christian  population.  If  the  Powers  repre> 
sent  themselves  as  mediating  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  they  virtually  reco^ise  Russia’s  special  pro¬ 
tectorate,  and  have  indeed  been  playing  into  Russia’s 
hands. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  article  on  the  Eastern  Question 
is  an  able  discussion  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Russia  for 
the  last  years,  and  of  the  comparative  military 

strength  of  Russia  and  Turkey  as  test^  by  the  wars  of 
1828  and  1854.  But  except  the  underlying  assumption 
that  the  conclusions  reached  apply  to  the  Russia  and 
Turkey  of  the  present  time,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
article  with  which  the  partisans  of  any  view  on  the 
present  crisis  could  reasonably  quarrel.  The  value  of 
the  article  is  purely  historical ;  its  **  hard  facts  ”  do  not 
throw  cold  water  on  **  the  enthusiastic  method  ’*  of 
treating  the  question,  nor  on  any  other  method.  At  the 
end  of  the  article  the  chief  information  that  one  seems 
to  have  gained  is  the  statement  that  the  leaders  of  a 
certain  section  of  the  Whig  party  have  held  their 
tongues  till  the  present  cyclone  should  pass  by.  Of  the 
other  papers  in  the  Edinburgh  the  most  entertaining  is 
one  on  the  character  and  habits  of  ants,  in  which  the 
writer  gives  a  summary  of  the  investigations  of  M. 
Forel,  Mr.  Moggridge,  and  Sir  John  Lubbock. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  article  on  the  Life  of  the  Prince  Con 
sort  has  again  directed  attention  to  the  Church  Quarterly. 
If  the  current  number  is  a  fair  specimen,  it  compares 
favourably  w’ith  its  elder  rivals  in  freshness  of  contents. 
Its  theological  articles,  its  **  Positive  and  Cosmic 
Theology”  and  its  “Filioque  Controversy  and  the 
Easterns,”  we  have  not  read,  but  it  discourses  plea¬ 
santly  on  “Henry  the  Eighth's  Divorce,”  on  “Parish 
Records,”  on  “Magazine  Literature,” and  on  “The First 
Napoleon.”  Mr.  Gladstone’s  article  surprises  us  in  its 
third  sentence  by  speaking  of  “  the  free  exhibition  of 
the  life  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  surroundings  of  the 
throne  ”  in  Mr.  Martin’s  Life ;  and  the  first  eight  pages 
of  it  are  wordy  and  wearisome ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
article,  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  examines  Baron  Stock- 
mar’s  memorandum  on  the  proper  functions  of  the 
English  Crown,  is  more  direct  and  trenchant,  and  will 
be  read  with  interest  by  all  who  are  not  already  con¬ 
vinced  that  Baron  Stoexmar’s  constitutional  disserta¬ 
tion  is  “based  mainly  upon  misconception  and  con¬ 
fusion.” 


depart,  if  not  from  the  leading  principles  of  that  early 
work,  at  least  from  some  of  their  applications.  Perhaps 
the  b^t  thing  that  Mr.  Spencer  could  have  done  would 
have  been  to  suppress  the  book  until  he  had  time  to  re¬ 
write  it  in  accoi^ance  with  his  more  mature  views,  but 
an  American  edition  was  printed,  and  he  judged  it  best 
to  let  the  work  remain,  only  prefixing  a  preface  to  warn 
the  teader  that  it  “  must  not  be  taken  as  a  literal  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  present  views,”  and  that  his  general 
theory  “  had  undergone  considerable  further  develop^ 
ment,  and  some  accompanying  modifications.”  He 
particularised  certain  chapters  specially  needing  modifi¬ 
cations  of  statement.  This  was  some  years  ago;  but 
last  year  the  British  Quarterly  published  an  article  on 
Mr.  Spencer’s  *  Principles  of  Sociology,’  taking  this  work, 
which  dealt  only  with  a  fragment  of  the  subject,  as  a 
complete  exposition  of  his  views,  taking  it  also  as  an 
expression  of  his  mature  views,  utterly  ignoring  his 
statement  that  his  views  have  undergone  modification, 
saying  in  set  terms  that  he  had  given  no  intimation  to 
that  effect,  and  selecting  in  particular  for  unfavourable 
comment  the  very  chapters  which  Mr.  Spencer  had 
announced  his  intention  of  modifying.  This  was  a 
strange  proceeding,  and  Mr.  Spencer  protested  against 
it  at  the  time,  but  the  British  Quarterly^  instead  of  apolo¬ 
gising,  has  upon  the  eve  of  the  publication  of  Mr.  Spencer’s 
mature  treatment  of  the  subject  returned  to  the  charge, 
again  taking  the  early  work  as  the  object  of  its  stric¬ 
tures,  and  never  giving  a  hint  to  its  readers  that  Mr» 
Spencer  declines  to  be  judged  by  it,  and  has  just  pub- 
lished  another  and  more  mature  work.  Inde^,  by  the 
title  of  his  article,  the  reviewer  seems  to  wish  to  convey 
the  impression  that  it  is  the  mature  doctrines  that  he  is 
criticising.  It  is  but  seldom,  fortunately,  that  authors 
have  to  complain  of  such  flagrant  unfairness. 


The  New  Quarterly  has  been  very  successful  with  its 
distinctive  feature,  the  short  stoiy  completed  in  one 
number.  Mr.  George  Meredith’s  “  realistic  tale,”  “  The 
House  on  the  Beach,”  is,  we  believe,  the  first  short 
story  which  that  accomplished  novelist  has  attempted. 
It  is  well  told  as  a  story,  and  the  author’s  epigrams  seem  j 
to  sparkle  all  the  more  brightly  under  the  compression 
of  the  form.  The  New  Quarterly  is  otherwise  a  bright 
number. 

The  British  Quarterly  has  a  valuable  article  on  the 
letters  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  The  article  on  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer’s  ‘  Sociology  ;  its  Ground,  Motive,  and 
Sphere,’  is  not,  as  one  would  have  expected  from  the 
title,  a  review  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  newly-published  volume 
and  first  complete  exposition  of  his  doctrines  on  the 
subject.  The  British  Quarterly  at  the  beginning  of  last 
year  committed  a  very  grave  literary  offence  in  its 
criticism  of  Mr.  Spencer,  and  it  has  aggravated  the 
offence  by  persisting  in  it  in  spite  of  correction  and 

{)rotest.  Some  twenty-six  years  ago,  Mr.  Spencer  pub- 
ished  a  work  called  *  Social  Statics.’  Mr.  Spencer  was 
then  a  young  man,  and  he  saw  reason  afterwards  to 


Mind  contains  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  ^  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bain  on  “Education  as  a  Science.”  ^veral 
generations  of  philosophers  have  been  engaged  in  study¬ 
ing  the  human  mind ;  have  they  discovered  enough  to 
be  able  to  give  practical  advice  as  to  how  human  lyings 
ought  to  be  educated  ?  When  we  put  such  a  question, 
we  are  at  once  confronted  by  another  question,  namely. 
What  is  meant  by  education  ?  We  do  not  need  the  phi¬ 
losophers  to  tell  us  how  to  educate  a  boy  to  be  a  shoe¬ 
maker  or  a  banker’s  clerk,  and  if  we  go  to  them  in  a 
general  vague  way  to  know  what  they  can  tell  us  about 
principles  of  education,  they  have  a  right  to  ask  us  what 
we  moan.  The  question  “  What  is  Education  ?  ”  is 
more  easily  asked  than  answered.  In  one  sense,  every¬ 
thing  is  education  that  influences  the  mental  habits. 
As  regards  education  in  that  sense,  the  philosophers  can 
give  us  little  help,  can  tell  us  little  that  can  be  turned 
to  practical  account,  becadse  though  they  may  tell  us 
how  habits  are  formed,  they  cannot  show  us  how  it  is 
possible  to  subject  a  human  being  to  a  perfectly  calcu¬ 
lated  series  of  influences.  Professor  Bain  does  not  affect 
that  this  kind  of  education  can  be  controlled  by  scien¬ 
tific  principles,  and  he  is  obliged  to  dismiss  also,  as  beyond 
his  scope, the  Prussian  ideal  of  education,  “the  harmonious 
and  equable  evolution  of  the  human  powers,  by  a  method 
based  on  the  nature  of  the  mind,  every  power  of  the 
soul  to  be  unfolded,  every  crude  principle  of  life  stirred 
up  and  nourished,  all  one-sided  culture  avoided,  and 
the  impulses  on  which  the  strength  and  worth  of 
men  rests  carefully  attended  to.”  That  is  a  grand 
ideal,  worthy  of  being  sought  after,  but  when  it 
has  to  be  practically  striven  for,  it  is  seen  to  in¬ 
volve  matter  for  interminable  controversy.  Professor 
Bain  shrinks  from  giving  advice  as  to  this  ideal  of 
education,  and  proposes  to  himself  the  humbler  task  of 
discussing  what  can  be  done  to  help  the  schoolmaster  in 
teaching  such  subjects  as  all  agree  in  thinking  proper 
for  boys  and  girls  to  learn.  What  can  psychologists  do 
for  the  schoolmaster  ?  The  present  paper  is  preliminary, 
consisting  mainly  of  an  exposition  of  the  elementary 
powers  concerned  in  mental  acquisition.  The  practical 
applications  are  to  come ;  but  already  we  see  the  way 
prepared  for  one  lesson  to  the  schoolmaster,  the  necessity 
of  avoiding  waste  in  the  communication  of  knowledge. 
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}t  clearly  before  his  mind  ■what  being  perhaps  nearest  akin  to  the  “  Walzer”  proper, 
^ch,  and  study  how  to  impart  The  pianoforte  accompaniment  is  throughout  rich  and 
•f  distracting  accompaniments,  admirably  balanced,  while  fine  effects  are  attained  by 

the  various  combinations  of  the  four  voices  varying  from 
the  solo  to  the  full  quartet.  It  must,  however,  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  the  treatment  of  the  vocal  parts  is  not 
altogether  satisfactory.  On  the  title-page  the  voice  parts 
are  said  to  be  **  od  libitum^**  which  means  that  the  piano¬ 
forte  part  is  in  itself  a  complete  whole.  This  as  it  were 
accidental  character  of  the  vocal  parts  becomes  firequently 
noticeable  in  places,  for  instance,  where  the  voices  have  to 

Serform  strange  and  hazardous  intervals  intended  evi- 
ently  for  the  pianoforte.  Another  weakness  of  the  work, 
as  a  whole,  is  the  sketchiness  of  some  of  the  pieces,  which 
makes  any  attempt  at  sustained  melody  impossible. 
This  is  of  courso  accounted  for  by  the  shortness  of  some 
of  the  poems,  but  the  composer  might  have  easily 
avoided  this  drawback  by  combining  several  of  the 
shorter  pieces  into  a  continuous  whole.  But  this  has 
not  been  done  to  a  sufficient  degree.  There  is,  indeed, 
little  of  continuity  or  organic  growth  in  the  series, 
which  abounds  in  sudden  transitions  of  feeling,  and 
ends  in  an  anticlimax.  The  latter  remark,  by  the  way, 


mistake  not,  it  admits  of  fresh  applications. 


MUSIC, 


BIOBN. 

The  book  of  the  above-named  oj^ra,  which  was 
brought  out  at  the  Queen’s  Theatre,  on  Wednesday  night, 
is  founded  on  Shakespeare’s  Macbeth.  But  Mr.  Fiunk 
Marshall,  the  librettist,  has  thought  it  desirable,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  to  transfer  the  scene  from  Scotland  to 
Norway,  and  to  alter  the  names,  in  an  arbitrary  fashion  as 
would  appear,  only  that  of  Jarl  Siward,  or  Sigurd,  being 
retained,  with  the  difference,  however,  that  he  has  be¬ 
come  the  King  of  Norway,  whom  Biom  (Macbeth)  kills. 
Several  new  characters,  moreover,  have  been  added  to 
meet  the  supposed  exigencies  of  the  opera — Hela,  suc¬ 
cinctly  described  as  the  **  Qoddess  of  the  infernal 
regions,”  and  Bollo,  a  dashing  young  page,  who  carries 
on  a  flirtation  with  Elfrida,  and,  in  the  l^t  act,  kills 
her  husband,  being  foremost  amongst  the  number. 
Another  truly  **  operatic  ”  feature  is  the  transformation 
of  Shakespeare’s  witches  into  three  lovely  Norm*  (w/) 
or  “  Fates,”  assisted  by  any  number  of  young  ladies  in 
tights,  who  enliven  the  heath  near  Forres,  or  whatever 
its  Norwegian  equivalent  may  be,  after  the  well-known 
fashion. 

All  this  is,  of  course,  sacrilege  or  worse  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  ardent  Shakespearian ;  but  even 
regarding  for  the  moment  Biom  as  it  stands,  as  an 
original  production,  we  cannot  consider  it  as  a  happy 
specimen  of  operatic  poetry.  Biom  is  a  common 
assassin,  and  his  wife  an  opera  queen  of  the  worst  type, 
wavering  between  ruthless  ambition  and  silly  flirtation 
with  a  love- sick  boy.  None  of  the  other  characters  gam 
any  prominence  whatever,  except  perhaps  Bollo,  whoso 
sprightliness,  however,  is  too  evidently  copied  frona  the 
page  in  the  HuguenotSf  and  innumerable  other  epicene 
types  of  the  lyric  stage.  There  are,  it  is  true,  one  or 
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two  dramatic  sitaations,  such  as  the  concourse  of  nobles 
and  people  after  the  discoveiy  of  the  murder,  and  the 
banqueting  scene  in  the  last  act,  which  a  gifted  com¬ 
poser  might  have  turned  to  excellent  account.  Think, 
for  instance,  of  the  final  disaster  in  the  Projphetf  with 
which  the  closing  scene  of  the  present  opera  shows  the 
closest  resemblance.  There  we  meet  with  the  same 
dramatic  ingredients — the  drinking  song,  the  forced 
gaiety  of  the  revellers,  the  gloom  of  impendiug  disaster 
overhanging  all.  But  a  comparison  of  Meyerbeer’s 
music,  coarse  as  its  effects  are,  with  that  of  Signor  Lanro 
Bossi,  shows  strikingly  the  difference  of  a  composer  with 
dramatic  instincts  and  one  without  them.  Signor  Bossi 
is  a  not  undistinguished  member  of  the  modern  Italian 
school,  but  he  seems  to  have  few  of  the  qualities  which 
have  made  that  school  so  universally  popular.  There 
is  here  little  of  Verdi’s  verve^  less  of  Bellini’s 
sweetness ;  we  even  miss  that  ordinary  melodiousness 
which  it  is  so  easy  to  acquire  in  a  country  where  the 
very  gondoliers  sing  Tasso’s  stanzas  to  self-invented 
tunes.  That  Signor  Bossi’s  finales  and  ensembles  are 
of  the  flimsiest  kind  need  hardly  be  added,  for  that 
defect  he  shares  with  the  best  composers  of  his  school, 
barring  always  Bossini’s  William  Tell. 

Amongst  the  pieces  which  deserve  comparatively 
fkvourable  mention  we  note  a  duet  between  Elfrida  and 
Biom,  with  chorus,  at  the  close  of  the  second  act, 
the  b^et  in  the  third  act,  Elfrida’s  canzonet  in  the 
fourth  act,  an  effective  air  assigned  to  Biom  Ended 
for  aye  ”),  and  Bollo’s  very  charming  serenade,  “  Wind, 
idle  wind,”  with  good  instrumental  effects  in  the  accom¬ 
paniment,  which  fairly  brought  down  the  house.  This 
leads  us  to  a  few  closing  words  with  regard  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  work,  which  wo  venture  upon  with 
gp^t  reluctance,  seeing  that  the  mishaps,  both  of  a 
musical  and  scenic  kind,  were  so  frequent  as  to  give  to 
the  performance  more  the  character  of  a  dress  rehearsal. 
The  first  and  foremost  misfortune  was  the  grave  indis¬ 
position  of  Mrs.Fitzinman  Marshall,  who  took  the  leading 
part  of  Elfrida.  This  circumstance  of  course  exempts  her 
at  least  from  musical  criticism,  but  we  must  confess  that 
her  action  and  facial  expression — her  voice  was  scarcely 
audible,  and,  where  it  was,  deplorably  out  of  tune — 
does  not  give  us  a  very  high  notion  of  ner  conception  of 
Lady  Macbeth,  or  even  of  the  operatic  counterpart. 
Signor  Mottino  (Biorn)  has  a  fine  baritone  voice,  which 
he  strains  somewhat  too  much,  and,  as  an  actor,  he 
wants  dignity.  His  impersonation,  however,  is  not 
without  good  points,  and  his  air  in  the  fifth  act,  already 
referred  to,  was  received  with  much  applause.  But  the 
honours  of  the  evening  were  carried  off  by  Miss  Cora 
Stuart,  who  is  indeed  a  charming  actress,  with  a  fine 
soprano  voice,  which  only  wants  a  little  training  and 
renning  to  qualify  her  for  any  lyric  stage.  After  her 
“  serenade,”  she  received  a  perfect  ovation,  and  had  to 
appear  again  and  again  before  the  curtain  after  every 
act  in  which  she  took  part.  The  mise  en  schne  of  the 
opera  was  brilliant,  although  not  in  very  refined  taste, 
the  costumes  being  of  the  conventional  type.  The 
scenery  in  the  second  act,  “  Entrance  Hall  in  Biom’s 
Castle,”  with  a  charming  view  of  water  and  hills  in  the 
background,  is  deserving  of  all  praise.  As  to  the  final 
success  of  the  opera,  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  with 
certainty.  Even  making  allowances  for  the  adverse 
c^umstances  alluded  to,  there  seems  little  hope  of 
vitality  for  a  work  in  no  way  representative  and  sig¬ 
nally  defective  in  more  than  one  respect. 

^  The  marks  of  approbation  usually  witnessed  at  first 
nights  were,  of  course,  not  absent ;  but  there  was  a 
determined  opposition,  and,  what  was  worse,  hardly 
suppressed  signs  of  merriment  amongst  the  more  culti¬ 
vated  part  of  the  audience. 


DEAMA. 

OLYMPIC  THEATRE. 

We  have  not  read  ‘  The  Queen  of  Connaught,’  and  its 
dramatised  version  can  scarcely  be  said  to  arouse  much 


desire  to  do  so.  The  novel  was,  we  believe,  published 
anonymously ;  the  play  certainly  is.  We  are  told  lhat 
“the  subject  is  entirely  contemporary,  and  depicts  a 
kind  of  Irish  life,  character,  and  manners,  which  has  not 
been  portrayed  in  any  previous  drama.”  This  statement 
is  open  to  argument.  There  exists  a  novel  not  abso¬ 
lutely  unknown,  called  ‘  The  Collegians,* — its  author, 
Gerald  Griffin.  This  novel  has  been  dramatised  in  a 
form  also  not  unsuccessful  as  The  Colleen  Bawn,  and 
passed  into  the  regions  of  opera.  We  do  not  say  that 
between  this  drama  and  The  Queen  of  Connaught  the 
parallel  is  a  perfect  one,  but  there  certainly  does  exist 
a  marked  similarity.  In  each  case  the  incident  of  the 
attempted  murder  of  a  peasant  girl,  in  order  that  her^ 
lover  may  marry  another,  is  an  important  point  of  the 
action.  It  may  also  be  questioned  whether  the  Irish  life, 
character,  and  manners  depicted  exist  in  reality.  That 
the  Ireland  described  is  not  the  Ireland  of  Charles 
Lever,  the  Connaught  not  the  Connaught  of  Lady  Mor¬ 
gan,  does  not  make  the  description  of  necessity  the  more 
true ;  and  if  this  one  of  the  most  beautiful  provinces 
of  Ireland  be  in  its  life,  character,  and  customs,  such 
as  it  is  made  to  be  in  this  drama,  the  old  alter¬ 
native  of  “  Hell  or  Connaught,”  that  dates  from  ttie 
days  of  Cromwell,  would  seem  to  still  hold  good.  The 
heroine  of  the  play,  Kathleen  O’Mara,  is  known  as  the 
Queen  of  Connaught,  and  is  served  with  a  feudal  fidelity 
by  the  peasantry.  She  is  betrothed  to  her  cousm, 
Bandal  Doonen,  but  finding  him  to  have  been  false  to 
her,  she  marries  the  hero,  John  Darlington,  a  rich 
Englishman  travelling  in  Ireland.  Bandal  attempts  to 
drown,  and  thinks  he  succeeds  in  drowning,  the  peasant 
girl  he  was  in  love  with — she  is, however,  saved  Dar¬ 

lington,  who,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  does  not 
denounce  the  would-be  murderer — and  then  proceeds  to 
rouse  the  country  against  the  Sassanaoh  stranger,  who, 
with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  makes  himself 
very  unpopular  in  his  efforts  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  poor.  An  escaped  homicide  is  sheltered  by  the 
Queen  of  Connaught  somewhat  against  the  wish  of  her 
husband,  who  forgets  that  he  has  himself  screened  Bandal. 
Bandal  betrays  this  man,  Anthony  Dunbeg,  and  con¬ 
trives  to  fasten  the  guilt  upon  Darlington,  who,  in 
accordance  with  his  unaccountable  character,  is  much 
too  proud  to  deny  it.  A  desperate  attempt  is  made  by 
Randal,  Dunbeg  (who  has  escaped),  and  an  infuriated 
peasantry,  to  murder  him  in  the  wilds  of  the  mountains, 
but  just  in  time  he  is  saved  by  the  Queen.  A  night 
attack  is  then  made  upon  his  house,  but  by  this  time 
Dunbeg  learns  that  it  was  Bandal  who  betrayed  him, 
the  drowned  girl  comes  to  life  again,  villany  is  unmasked 
and  punished  in  the  usual  way  by  the  shillelaghs  of 
the  easily  converted  peasantry,  and  virtue  is  most 
happily  triumphant.  Such  is  the  plot  from  which 
the  only  moral  to  be  deduced  is  that  between  the 
foolishness  of  Irish  and  English  there  is  very  little  to 
choose,  but  that  the  Irish  generally  add  knavery  to  their 
folly.  There  are  some  good  points  in  the  play,  and 
certain  strong,  if  somewhat  familiar,  dramatic  situa¬ 
tions,  but  these  would  not  count  for  much  if  it  were  not 
for  the  admirable  acting  of  some  of  the  performers, 
which  is  in  itself  almost  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the 
defects  of  the  drama  and  the  ludicrously  bad  acting  of 
others.  Miss  Ada  Cavendish  makes  the  character  of 
the  Queen  seem  possible ;  she  certainly  makes  it  interest¬ 
ing  and  attractive,  although  occasionally  with  an  absence 
of  sympathy  that  is  probably  the  fault  of  the  part  rather 
than  of  the  actress.  In  the  stirring  scene  in  which  she 
rescues  her  husband  from  the  toils  of  the  assassins.  Miss 
Cavendish  informed  the  situation  with  a  grace,  spirit, 
and  genuine  dramatic  energy,  and  lent  a  force  to  the 
incident  which  it  probably  would  not  have  possessed 
but  for  her.  The  wild  enthusiasm  of  the  Irish  queen, 
her  vague  dreams  of  restoring  the  splendours  of 
dead  days,  her  courage  and  sorrow,  were  appreci¬ 
ated  and  made  manifest  until  the  extravagance 
of  the  character  was  forgotten  in  admiration  of  its 
rendering.  As  Anthony  Dunbeg  Mr.  Flockton  had  a 
part  which,  if  it  did  not  afford  him  full  capability  for  the 
exhibition  of  his  marked  dramatic  power — as,  indeed. 
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none  yet  has — at  least  allowed  him  to  show  his  com¬ 
mand  of  the  expression  of  strong  hnman  emotions 
which  promises  so  much  for  him  in  a  part  of  lessor 
limits.  Mr.  Neville  is  a  manly  Englishman.  Miss 
Camille  ^  Dnbois  is  good ;  she  has  shown  promise  from 
the  beginning,  but  of  late  she  has  made  marked  im¬ 
provement.  Mr.  Hill  makes  a  part  too  small  for  him, 
that  of  Shawn  O’Kelly,  exceedingly  amusing.  Of  the 
rest  the  less  said  the  better.  The  villain  has  to  sing 
occasionally.  Lake  Mr.  Wegg,  as  a  man  of  business,  he 
is  a  scoundrel,  but  as  a  friend  he  occasionally  drops  into 
song.  It  is  presumable  that  Mr.  J.  A.  Arnold,  “  of  the 
principal  American  theatres,”  has  been  engaged  to  act 
this  part  for  his  voice ;  no  other  reason  is  apparent. 


Century  at  once  the  position  that  was  held  by  the  Contemporury  = 
during  Mr.  Knowles's  editorship.  “ 


VAEIOEUM  NOTES. 

• 

There  is  some  talk,  more  or  loss  wild,  of  an  organised  revolt 
of  some  of  the  old  Whig  politicians  from  the  Liberal  party,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  its  counsellor.  The  story  is,  that  several 
Whigs,  who  either  are  leading  persons  or  think  themselves  so, 
are  greatly  distressed  at  the  course  taken  lately  bj  the  Liberals 
in  regard  to  the  Eastern  Question,  and  that  they  are  inclined 
to  break  loose  from  their  alliance  with  the  party  and  form  a 
new  combination  of  their  own.  Meetings,  it  is  said,  have 
already  been  held  at  the  house  of  a  peer  who,  although  hardly 
qualified,  even  in  his  own  estimation,  to  bo  the  leader  of  a  new 
party,  is  supposed  to  have  some  capacity  for  getting  up  original 
political  enterprises.  The  hope  of  the  promoters  of  the  idea  is 
believed  to  be  that  the  enterprise  might  be  organised  in  time 
for  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  The  world  probably  has  not 
forgotten  PuhoV*  capital  illustration  of  the  once  famous  party 

Small  and  Early,”  which  the  late  Mr,  Horsman  tried  to 
organise,  and  on  behalf  of  which  he  g^vely  applied  to  the 
Speaker  for  special  accommodation  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  recollection  is  not  encouraging  to  enterprise  of  anything 
like  a  similar  kind  to-day. 

r 

Mr.  Btrahan,  after  some  little  confusion  of  mind  as  to 
whether  the  position  of  the  Contemporary  Review  is  or  is  not 
exactly  the  same  as  it  used  to  be,  seems  to  have  at  last 
decided,  according  to  his  letter  to  the  Timee  of  Tuesday,  that 
his  share  has  been  bought  by  a  limited  company.  After 
having  emphatically  denied  that  Mr.  Morley  had  bought  the 
Contemporary f  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  Mr.  Morley  alone, 
but  a  limited  company,  who  had  bought  his  share,  Mr.  Strahan 
proceeds  to  argue  with  the  Tiirwe  about  the  recent  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Review.  The  Time*  spoke  of  **  a  separation  between 
the  Review  and  its  late  editor,  who  proposes  to  establish  forth¬ 
with  a  new  review,  to  be  called  the  Nineteenth  Century ^  and  to 
conduct  it  on  the  same  principles  as  have  governed  the  Con¬ 
temporary  during  his  connexion  with  it.”  Mr.  Strahan  declares 
himself  to  be  Contemporary  editor  in  all  tenses,  past,  present, 
and  future,  seems  surprised  that  any  other  than  himself  should 
have  been  thought  of,  and  concludes  by  announcing  that 
the  Contemporary  will  be  wholly  unchanged.  Mr.  Knowles’s 
reply  is,  however,  perfectly  convincing;  not  that  he  was 
editor,  a  fact  with  regard  to  which  no  conviction  was 
required,  but  as  to  the  future  government  of  the  Review. 
He  quotes  from  the  articles  of  association  of  the  new  company 
that  under  an  agreement,  dated  December  9,  1876,  and  made 
between  the  said  Alexander  Strahan,  of  the  one  part,  and 
Francis  Peek,  of  the  other  part,”  it  is  provided  that  the  com¬ 
pany  is  to  have  the  sole  right  of  editing,  managing,  and  pub¬ 
lishing  the  Contemporary  RevieioJ*  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  Review  will  hold  its  old  course  in  the  hands  of  a 
company  of  which  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  Mr.  Peek,  and  Mr. 
Paton  are  chief  members ;  but  the  Nineteenth  Century 
will  probably  more  than  make  up  for  its  loss.  Mr.  Knowles 
has  rallied  round  him  Mr.  Tennyson,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, 
Professor  Huxley,  Dr.  Tyndall,  Cardinal  Manning,  Mr.  Grant- 
Duff,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Mr.  G.  IL  Lewes,  Dr.  Carpenter,  Mr. 
Frederick  Harrison,  Professor  Mivart,  Professor  Clifford,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Robertson,  and  many  others,  who  will  give  the  Nineteenth 


^  We  find  in  the  Times  the  following  touching  appeal.  It 
seems  to  bo  vouched  for  by  names  which  most  people  oon 
nected  with  journalism  will  know  and  respect : — Appbal. 

A  journalist  of  high  character  and  several  years’  experience, 
with  a  wife  and  two  children  dependent  upon  him,  was  struck 
down  by  nervous  disease  fifteen  months  ag^.  After  many 
months’  illness,  his  life  being  often  despaired  of,  he  has  re¬ 
gained  his  bodily  and  mental  powers,  but  remains  totally  blind* 
It  is  proposed  to  collect  a  small  sum  of  money  suffi^ent  to 
start  his  wife  in  business,  and  snbscriptions  for  this  worthy 
object  are  solicited.  Particulars  may  be  learned  from,  and 
donations  forwarded  to,  Justin  McCarthy,  Esq.,  46  Gower 
Street,  W.C. ;  Edward  D.  J.  Wilson,  E^.,  Reform  Clnb; 
E.  R.  Russell,  Esq.,  Daily  Post  office,  Liverpool ;  and  Sherard 
B.  J.  Burnaby,  Esq.,  3,  Plowden  Buildings,  Temple,  E.O.” 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  case  which  appeals  more 
strongly  and  more  justly  to  public  sympathy.  It  is  an  applica¬ 
tion  which  recommends  itself  on  the  principle  which  Stuart 
Mill  described  as  specially  justifying  charitable  intervention. 
It  asks  fi>r  help  in  order  to  enable  those  who  seek  it  to  help 
themselves  afterwards. 

They  Come  not  singly, but  in  battalions,  these  weekly  journals. 
What  sudden  mania  has  thus  bitten  those  who  preside  over  the 
world  of  literature  that  each  new  week  gives  birth  to  some 
fresh  claimant  to  the  attention  of  the  world  as  being  for  some 
reason  or  another  the  very  best  in  existence.  The  prees- 
dampness  of  the  latest  and  most  meritorious  has  aoaroely  dried, 
and  behold  the  advent  of  another  is  announoed.  But  this  la  a 
Conservative  paper,  and  its  prospectus  is  really  not  all  unamus- 
ing.  First  of  all,  it  is  to  be  called  Xondon,  and  to  bear  a  motto 
from  the  many  brilliant  phrases  of  I^ord  Beaconsfield— A 
great  city,  whose  image  dwells  in  the  memory  of  man.*  It 
^en  proceeds  to  say  that  **  there  is  at  present  no  weekly  Con¬ 
servative  organ,  and  perhaps  no  paper  represents  Conservatism 
in  its  latest  phase.”  Though  the  point  might  be  raised  that  there 
do  exist  some  weakly  Conservative  organs,  the  second  part  of 
the  statement  must  meet  with  approvaL  That  would  be  A 
most  agile  paper  that  could  follow  all  the  rapid  changes  of 
Conservatism,  and  be  always  ready  to  represent  its  latest  phase. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  London  has  this  Protean  power. 
Of  course  fimMinia.!  questions  will  be  treated  plainly  and 
fearlessly.”  This  has  been  the  in  variable  observation  of  every 
journal  almost  since  the  beginning  of  things.  Next  we  learn 
that  the  reign  of  the  scandalous  chronicler  is  over.”  We  should 
not  have  thought  this,  but  perhaps  Conservative  London  knows 
best.  A  dread,  perhaps,  of  being  thought  dull,  prompts  the 
additional  remark  that  there  is  much  in  everyday  life  that  is 
worthy  of  comment.” 

The  question  os  to  the  naming  of  the  new  United  States 
territory,  made  out  of  the  Red  River  country  of  the  north,  has 
been  the  cause  of  some  discussion  in  America,  and  is  by  no 
means  uninteresting.  It  was  first  proposed  to  name  it  Pem¬ 
bina.  This  title  the  Senate  rejected,  and  baptised  it  Huron 
instead.  The  name  is  a  pretty  one ;  it  recalls  much  that  is  dear 
in  literature ;  most  of  all,  the  splendid  savage  hero  of  V oltmre’s 
<  L’lng^nu,’  but  the  objection  has  been  raised  against  it  that  it 
is  not  an  Indian  name,  nor  even  derived  from  the  Indian,  and 
the  genuine  name  of  the  so-called  Huron  tribe,  ,Ouendate—“ 
Wyandot  or  Wyandota-— has  beensuggested  instead.  Wyandot 
is  a  good  name,  but  the  objection  urged  against  Huron  is  not 
strong.  To  the  world  it  is  more  Indian  than  the  Indians  them¬ 
selves,  and  it  were  as  easy  to  get  .human  beings  to  regard  a 
gymnast  as  a  naked  person,  or  an  angel  as  a  messenger,  as  to 
call  the  Ouendate  anything  else  than  Hurons.  Those  who  sup¬ 
ported  Pembina  as  being  a  rhyme  to  Arkansas,  may  at  least 
teach  those  across  the  pond  a  fact  they  are  only  too  likely  to 
forget,  that  that  Stete  is  pronounced  Arkansaw. 

Punch  is  not  always  very  happy  in  his  efforts  at  American 
dialect.  The  description  underneath  the  cartoon  of  this  week 
makes  a  typical  Yankee,  with  the  usual  striped  trousers  and 
swallow-taUed  coat,  offer  to  «tote”  the  balance  of  the 
Alabama  damages  to  John  Bull.  "  Tote  ”  is  a  word  used  by 
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the  negroes  of  the  Southern  States.  A  negro  porter  at  the 
railway  station  of  Richmond  or  Charlestown  offers  to  **  tote  ** 
the  traveller’s  baggage  for  him.  Put  into  the  mouth  of  a 
typical  Yankee,  it  is  about  as  appropriate  as  if  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  were  made  to  speak  in  the  dialect  of  Mickey 
Free. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  invitation  recently  addressed 

to  a  married  couple  at  the  West  End ; — **  Mrs. - presents 

her  compliments  to  Captain  and  Mrs. - and  requests  the 

pleasure  of  their  company  on  — —  at  9  o’clock.  The  bank 
will  be  kept  by  each  guest  in  rotation.  Roulette.’’  Last  season, 
baccarat  and  picquet  were  the  order  of  the  day — or  rather  of 
the  night — vnth  certain  fashionables.  Is  the  return  of  the 
Queen  to  the  leadership  of  society  to  be  signalised  by  the 
introduction  of  roulette  P 

Mr.  Ruskin  has  gone  out  of  the  sesthetic  and  honest  tea- 
trade.  Of  late  he  has  been  a  sage,  with  whom  we  might 
sometimes  counsel  take,  and  sometimes  tea now,  however, 
we  are  driven  to  depend  upon  the  counsel  alone.  The  tea 
is  denied  to  us. 

The  recent  article  in  Macmillan,  on  the  American  crisis, 
by  an  American  Republican,  which  created  some  considerable 
interest,  is  by  Mr.  John  Russel  Young,  of  the  New  York 
Herald, 

Mr.  Robert  Buchanan’s  new  poem,  Balder  the  Beautiful,” 
now  in  the  fpress,  deals  with  the  beautiful  god  of  northern 
mythology,  but  from  a  completely  different  point  of  view  from 
that  assumed  hj  any  who  have  adopted  this  theme,  from 
Matthew  Arnold  to  Ohlenschleger. 

Darwin”  is  the  name  of  a  poem  just  published  in  New 
York,  the  object  of  which  is  to  demolish  the  doctrine  of  evo¬ 
lution  and  the  scientific  credit  of  Professor  Huxley.  It  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  veiy  successful  literary  effort.  Approach 
and  read,”  says  the  poet,  for  thou  canat  read  the  lay.”  On 
which  the  New  York  Nation  drily  remarks,  Thou  canat  not 
read ;  nobody  can  read  this  lay  of  anU-evolution,  though  only 
twenty-five  pages  long.” 

Among  the  many  supporters  of  burial  by  fire,  one  has  not, 
we  think,  been  adduced — Thdophile  Gautier,  whose  opinion 
would  influence  a  large  number  of  enthusiasts.  In  his  ^  Emaux 
et  Camdes’  he  says,  in  a  poem,  regretting  Greek  beauty, 
which  gave  way  to  the  skeleton  image  of  death  for  later 
times  ; — 

Si  nous  sommes  une  statue 
Sculpt^  A  rimsge  de  Dieu, 

Quand  cette  image  est  abattue. 

Jetons-en  les  debris  au  feu. 

Toi,  forme  immortelle,  remonte 
Dans  la  flamme  aux  sources  du  beau, 

Sans  que  ton  argile  ait  la  honte 
£t  les  mis^res  du  tombeau. 

*  English  Drunkenness  and  Swedish  Licensing  ’  is  the  title  of 
a  forthcoming  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  James  Sully  is  engaged  in  a  work 
on  German  Pessimism. 
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Theatre  royal,  drury  lane.— 

Every  Evening.  THE  FORTY  THIEYES.  The  YOKES  FAMILY. 
Premidre  Danseuse,  Madlle.  Bosai.  Double  Harkquinade.  Clowns,  0.  Lauki 
and  F.  Evans.  Harlequina  4  la  Watteau,  Miss  Aht  Rosaund.  Preceded  by 
a  Popular  FARCE.  Prices  from  6d.  to  £4  4s.  Doors  open  at  6.80  ;  commence 
at  7.  Box  Office  open  from  10  tiU  6  daily.  Morning  Poformanoes  every  Mon* 
day,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday.  Doors  open  at  1.80 ;  commence  at  2.  Children 
and  Schools  admitted  at  Half*price  to  aU  parts  of  the  Theatre,  Upper  GaRcry 
excepted. 
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I  mportant  Sale  of  Shares  in  the  New  River  Ck>inpany,  which  stands  uurivallei 
amoiiK  the  trading  corporations  of  the  world,  and  dMves  its  income  not  only 
from  water-rates  over  the  largest  portion  of  the  metropolis,  and  water  sold  in 
bulk,  but  from  its  extensire  private  estates,  returning  an  annually  mcrcasiug 
divld<nd,  the  amount  of  whi<^  has  doubled  within  ten  years,  ulth  the  addition 
during  that  period  of  huge  bonuses. 


^rESSRS.  EDWIN  FOX  and  BOU3FIELD  beg  to 

AvJL  announce  that  the  particnlan  (containing  some  raluable  and  interest¬ 
ing  information  os  to  the  New  Birer  (Company)  of  their  fmihooming  AUCTIION 
•of  thi-*  unique  property,  which  will  occur  at  the  Mart,  on  WEDNESDAY, 
Jan.  24,  at  Two  precisely,  in  Lots,  are  now  ready  for  distribution,  and  may  be 
obtained  at  their  oiBoes,  or  will  be  forwarded  on  appllcaMon.  The  sale  compre¬ 
hends  ONE-TENTH  of  a  KING’S  FREEHOLD  SHARE,  which  will  be  offered 
in  Six  Lots  of  one-sixtieth  eadi,  conferring  on  every  buyer  the  Parliamentary 
franchise ;  and  106  New  Shares  of  £100  each  (£8J  per  share  paid),  in  lots  of  two 
shares.— No.  24  Gresham  Street.  Bank,  E.C. 


COLEBROOKE  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS, 

GREEK  LANES,  LONDON,  M. 

Principals— Misses  salmon  and  TUCKER. 

Thorough  Edncatlon.  Careful  Training.  Full  particulars  of  Fees,  Studies, 
and  Attendance  in  Prospectus. 


SEASIDE  EDUCATION  for  Daughters  of  Gentlemen, 

^  St.  Edmund's  House,  Hunstanton,  Norfolk  (near  Sandringham). — Mrs. 
and  the  Misses  Callow  receive  and  Educate  a  limits  number  of  Young  Ladies, 
who  have  every  possible  home  comfort.  Resident  German,  French,  and  Mnsioal 
Oovemesees.  Vi^ting  Masters.  Hunstanton  is  the  only  Watering  Place  on  the 
East  Coast  of  Great  Britain  having  a  westerly  sea  aspect,  and  stands  in  the 
Registror-Genemrs  Returns  on  an  average  of  twenty-five  years  as  the  healthiest 
place  in  England.  Si»ring  Term  commences  on  Thursday,  January  2&  Terms, 
References,  tic.,  on  application. 


London  library,  12  St.  James  s  Square,  London, 

Founded  I8il. 

PATBOy— H.R.n.  THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES. 

Pbbsidkxt— THOMAS  CARLYLE,  Esq. 

This  Library  contains  8j>,000  Yolumes  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature,  in 
various  Languages. 

Subscr'ptions,  £3  a  year,  or  £2,  with  Entrance  Fee  of  £6  ;  Life  Membership, 
£26.  Fifteen  volumes  are  allowed  to  Country  and  ten  to  Town  Members. 
Reading  Room  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past  Six.  Prospectus  on  application. 

ROBERT  HARRISON,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


'!\/r ONEY. — A  large  and  private  Capitalist  is  prepared  to  ad- 

i-vX  vance  to  any  ex'^nt,  in  a  few  hoars,  on  the  security  of  entailed  estates. 


Freehold  and  Leasehold  Properties,  from  6  per  cent.;  also  on  Legacies  under  Wills, 
Marriage  Settlements,  Reversions,  Annuities,  Furniture  (without  removal). 
Sic.,  temporary  advances  being  made  to  meet  pressing  requirements  pending 
completion  of  loan. — ^Apjdy  to  F.  E.  Bbown,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  10  Coleman  Street, 
London,  E.C. 


Bank  of  south  Australia,  incorporated  by  Royal 

Charter,  1847. — DRAFTS  ISSUED  upmi  Adelaide  and  the  principal  towns 
in  Sontb  Australia.  Bills  negotiated  and  collected.  Money  received  on  deposite. 
For  terms  apply  at  the  Offices,  64,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

WILLIAM  PURDY,  General  Manager. 


rpiIE  CANCER  HOSPITAL,  Free  (founded  1851).— 

X  SUBSCRIPTIONS  are  eamcHtly  xfiteited.  Out-Patients  are  seen  Free  on 
their  own  application  at  Brompton,  on  Moitdats  and  Wkdnesdats,  at  Two 
o’clock ;  and  at  167  Piocadilly,  on  Tubsoats  and  Thcbsoatb,  at  the  same 
Hour. 

Hon.  Treasurer— Geo.  T.  Hebtslet,  Esq.,  St.  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 
Banker*— Messrs.  Ooum  Si  Oo.,  Strand,  W.C. 

H.  J.  JUPP,  Secretary. 


TTARTH  to  EARTH. -The  LONDON  NECROPOLIS 

Xli  (X)MPANY  is  prepared  to  conduct  Fnnerals  npon  the  principle  recently 
advocated  in  **  The  Times,”  dispensing  with  all  procession,  and  without  the 
intervention  uf  the  ordinary  Undertaker  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings.  All 
that  i^  necessary  is  that,  in  the  case  of  death,  notice  of  the  event  should  be  sent 
immediately  to  the  Company’s  Office.  The  new  Patent  Necropolis  Earth  to 
I  'arth  Coffin  may  be  seen  at  the  Office,  2  Lancaster  Place,  Strand,  W.C. 


Now  ready.  Third  Edition,  price  Is. 

ly  the  VALUE  of  PHOSPHORUS  as  a  REMEDY  for 


LOSS  of  NERVE-POWER,  BREAK-DOWN  from  OVERWORK,  NEU¬ 
RALGIA,  MELANCHOLIA,  EPILEPSY,  and  other  Manifestations  of  Nerrens 
l^haustion ;  with  General  Directions  for  Regimen  and  Diet.  By  B.  A.  Kibbt, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.8.  Eng.,  late  Phyildan  to  the  City  Dispensary. 


H.  K.  LEWIS,  184  Gower  Street,  London. 


THE  PBBFBCnON  OF  PREPARED  COCOA. 


MARAVILLA  COCOA. 

Bolt  Froprieton— TAYLOB  BB0THEB8,  London. 


The  Globe  says Tatlob  Bbothkbs*  MaravlUa  C!oooa  has  achieved  a  thorough 
suooesB,  and  supersedes  every  other  Coooa  In  the  Market.” 


Bold  in  tin-lined  Packets  only,  by  all  Grocers. 
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T3AILWAY  ACCIDENTS  INSURED  AGAINST  by 

X\  SINGLE  PAYMENTS  covering  the  WHOLE  LIFE. 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


1  nn  n  if  KUled,  with  Uberal  aDowanoes  if  Injured,  for  a  Single  Pajraent 
JbliUUU  of  £3  covering  the  Whole  Life.  Smaller  amounts  in  proportion. 

ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 


By  Uniform  Annual  Premiums,  irrespective  of  occupation.  Farticipatioa  in 
Profits  without  Liability. 


RAILWAY  and  GENERAL  ACCIDENT  COMPANY,  LDOTED, 

43  POULTRY. 

Prospectuses,  &c..  Free.  W.  BURR,  F.8.8.,  Msnsfflng  Pirsetor. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  th*  Mediterranean. 
Ind^  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi- 
Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Sonthampton,  vii  the  Sues  n>n*i 
fnn  Thorsday,  from  Yenloe  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Monday. 

Office*— 122  I^adenhaU  Street,  E.O.,  and  36  Oooksimr  Street,  S.W. 


PELICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  in  1797. 

70  LOMBARD  STREET,  City ;  and  67  CHARING  CROSS,  Westminster. 

Directort. 


Henry  Lancelot  Holland,  Esq. 

Sir  J^n  Lubbock,  Bart.,M.P.,  FJl.S. 
John  Stewart  Oxley,  Esq. 

Benjamin  Shaw,  Em. 

Dudley  Bobert  8mi»,  Esq. 
Marmadnk*  WyvUl,  Esq. 


Henry  B.  Brand,  Esq. 

Octavius  E.  Coope,  E^.,  M.P. 

John  Coope  Davis,  Esq. 

Henry  Farqnhar,  Esq. 

Charles  Emanuel  Goodhart,  Esq. 

Kirkman  D.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  H.P. 

This  Company  offers  complete  secority 
Moderate  Rates  of  Premium,  with  participation  in  Four-Fifths  or  Eighty  per 
Cent,  of  the  Profits,  such  Profits  being  either  added  to  the  Policy,  applied  in 
Reduction  of  Premium,  or  Paid  in  Cash,  at  the  option  of  insured. 

Low  Rates  without  participation  in  Profits. 

Loans  in  connexion  with  Life  Assurance,  on  approved  Seourlty,  in  Sums  of 
not  less  than  £800. 

TONTINE  INSURANCE. 


Policies  payable  in  the  lifetime  of  the  Assured,  are  granted  with  participation 
of  Profits  on  the  Tontine  Principle. 

For  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Proposal,  apply  to 

ROBERT  C.  TUCKER,  Secretary. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

X  (Established  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  k  17  Pall  Mall,  B.W. 


Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


T 


HE  SCOTTISH  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

London  : — 3  King  William  Street,  B.O.  Glasgow  and  EJinburgh. 

H.  AMBROSE  SMITH,  Socret.try  and  Actuary. 


pHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charing 

X  Cross,  London.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


JGEORGH  WM.  LOVELL. 
1  JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD. 


A 


CCIDENTS  BY  FLOOD  AND  FIELD. 


ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
May  be  provided  against  by  a  PoIIot  of  the 
RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Hon.  A.  KINNAIRD,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £1,000,000. 

£1,120,000  has  been  paid  as  COMPENSATION. 

Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents,  or  64  OomhiU, 

London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


'pHE 


BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY'S  ANNUAL 

RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 


HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS 

PER  MONTH. 

With  Immediate  Posseadon  and  no  Rent  to  par.— Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Bibkbbck  BuiLDixa  Soenmr,  39  and  80  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery 
Luie.  n 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  FOR  FIVE 
SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH. 


With  Immediate  Posssmlon,  either  for  Building  or  Garf  snlng  purposes.— Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Bibkbsck  FbkbhoU)  Laxs  Socarrx,  89  and  80  Soathampwn 
BnildingB,  Chancery  Lane. 


HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY. 


Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Bibxbbck  Baxk,  39  and  10  Sonthampton  BuUdlnci, 
Chuoery  Lane.  All  sums  under  601.  repaj^le  npon  demand. 

Current  Accounts  opened,  and  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly 
oalanoes.  Cheque-books  supplied.  BngUah  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Shans 
purohssed  and  sold,  and  Advanoes  made  thereon. 


Office  hours  from  10  to  4 ; 


except  on  Baturdavs,  when  th*  Bank  olosM 
,nk  Is  open  until  9  oi’oloek  In  the  Bvsninf . 


-  *4 


A  FumpMet,  with  fkll  partkular$,  map  be  had  on  appUeaHon, 

FRANCIS  RAVEM80BOFT.  Managmr. 


JOHN  TANN’8 

KELIAirCE.  SAFES. 


FOE  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.O. 

LISTS  rEEB. 


MUCH 


STONE’S 


SAVED 

CABINETS. 


TIME  AND  WORRY 

BT  BORTOrO  TOUB  PAPXB8  INTO 

PATENT  BOXES  AND 

"Exceedingly  vatinV*— Standard. 

Sold  oy  Stationers  everywhere,  lllostrated  Catalogues  post  free  from 
Hexuy  Stone,  Manofftoturer  and  Patentee,  Baaburj. 
All  Sixes  can  be  seen  st 

18  CRAKBOUBNB  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 


I 


I 
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Lamps.  — WILLIAM  S.  burton  inTitos  attention 

to  this  SflMon’s  SHOW  of  LAMPS,  comprising,  amongst  others,  the 
following  rarleties 


Kerodne  Oil  Table  Lamps 
Patent  Dnplez  do. 

„  Sllber  do. 

Bos^nding  do. 

Wall  do. 


..  28.  6d.  to  12s. 
..14s.  6d.  to £6  15s. 
..12s.  ed.  to  £4 
..  6B.0d.to£9 
5s.  6d.  to  SOs. 


LUXOLEUM,  a  perfectlj  safe  and  inodorons  oil,  to  bom  in  the  abore,  which 


piodoces  a  rery  brilliant  light  at  the  moderate  cost  of  Ss.  4d.  per  gallon. 
Queen’s  Keading  Lamps,  15s.  to  £2  10s. 

Fienoh  Moderator  Lamps,  complete,  8s.  to  £14 ;  ditto.  Globes,  8s. ; 


ditto, 


Chlmnerfk  ed.  eaon.  vonon  wiCD,  ao.  per  aoien. 

finest  COLZA.  OIL,  8s.8d.per  gallon.  This  Oil  is  sold  at  the  wholesale  price 
to  insore  the  proper  action  of  the  Moderator  Lamps. 

^\\7  ILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger, 

▼  T  by  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  Catalogne  con¬ 
taining  upwards  of  850  lUnstrations  of  his  unrirailed  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices 
and  Plans  of  the  80  Large  Show  Rooms,  postage  free.— 39  Oxford  Street,  W. ; 
1,  lA,  3,  8,  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  Place ;  and  1  Newman 
Yard.  Manufactories — 84  Newman  Street,  and  Newman  Mews,  London,  W. 
The  cost  of  delirering  goods  to  anr  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is 
trifling.  William  S.  Bubton  will  idso  undertake  delirery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 

AUTOTYPE. 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA- 

TIONS.— The  Antotym  Company  are  producers  of  Book  Illustrations  by 
the  Autotype  and  Sawyer’s  Collotype  Processee,  employed  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  Pabeogimphical,  Nnmismatical,  Royal  Ooographical,  and  other 
Leiumed  Societies.  Fac-similes  of  Medals  and  Coins,  Ancient  MSS.,  T^ntlngs, 
Drawings,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  Ac.,  ho. 

For  terms  and  Specimens,  apply  to  The  Autotype  Company,  86  Rathbone 
Place,  London,  W. 

Manager,  W.  S.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works,  J.  R.  Sawtsh. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

EINAHAN  h  CO.  finding  that,  through  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical 
Profession,  tiie  demand  for  their  CELEBRATED  OLD  LL  WHISKY  for  purely 
medicinal  purposes  is  very  great,  submit  with  pleasure  the  following  ANALYSIS 
by  Dr.  Hassall 

**I  have  very  carefully  and  fully  analysed  Samples  of  this  well-known  and 
popular  Whisky.  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  taste,  aromatic  and 
ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  must  be  pronounced  to  be  pnre,  well- 
matured,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.  The  M^cal  Profession  may  feel  full 
ixmfldenoe  in  the  purity  and  qua^ty  of  this  Whisky.” 

20  GT.  'nTCHFIELD  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 


gOULlNIKON,  or  BUFFALO  HIDE  FLOOR  CLOTH. 

“THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE.” 

Prize  Medal  awarded  at  Centennial  Exhibition^  Philadelphia, 
1876.  Also  at  Leede  and  Manchester,  1875. 

T^OISELESS,  Warm  to  the  Feet,  Carpet-like,  Splendid 

XN  Designs, 

J^AMP-PROOF,  Non-inflammable, 

"p^EST  for  Public  Buildings,  Private  Houses,  &c. 

Sold  by  all  Furnishing  Houses  in  Town  and  Country. 

WORKS WORSLEY  STREET,  SALFORD. 

LONDON  WAREHOUSE 76  QUEEN  STREET,  CHEAPSIDB. 

gENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapsid^ 

BENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

20  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gs. 

rpo  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

JL  Just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  porohasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  olo^  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 

<lA«Ig«a- 

TOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

fj  FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapelde. 


FREDk.  EDWARDS  AND  SON’S 

ECONOMICAL  TILED  EITCHENEBS. 

Designed  to  obviate  entirely  tbe  objections  made  to  Kitcheners  of  the  ordinary 
description.  These  Kitcheners  are  thoroughly  effective  and  durable.  They  are 
very  economical ;  they  give  no  oppressive  amount  of  heat ;  and  they  properly 
ventilate  the  Kitchen.  The  Ovens  are  more  equally  heated  than  in  the  ordinary 
Kitoheners,  and  roasting  can  be  done  in  front  of  the  fire  if  desired. 

The  variona  sisee  suited  to  different  Establishments,  and  one  in  action,  may  be 
■een  daily  at  Messrs.  EDWARDS  and  SON’S, 

40  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  REGENT  STREET, 

LONDON. 

Prospoctoses  forwarded,  per  post  free,  on  application. 


Now  ready,  price  6<l. 

“THE  OAT.“ 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tatlob  in  the  House  of  Ckimmons,  June  14, 
1875,  against  the  Government  Flogging  BilL 

Of  this  speech,  Mr.  John  Bright  says Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor’s  speech  on  the 
Flogging  Bill  last  year  entirely  destroyed  the  case  for  the  measoro.’^ 

Also,  in  same  cover, 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  NAVY. 

Speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tatlor  in  the  House  of  Comnums,  July  IS,  1875, 
on  moving  for  Returns. 

**  It  Is  not  often  that  we  find  ourselves  In  accord  with  the  Hon.  Member  fbr 
LekMter,  bat  on  this  occasion  we  certainly  are  entirely  with  him.” 

Army  and  Navy  Oanette. 

**  Tbe  thanks  ot  every  man  and  boy  in  the  servire  are  due  to  the  Hon.  Member 
for  Leicester  for  his  efforts  to  throw  the  light  ot  public  eoluion  on  Crime  and 
Punishment  In  the  Navy.”— raltt’d  Service  Oaxette, 


London:  B.  DALLOW,  186  Strand. 


PAINLESS  DENTISTRY 

■LATb.  C3-.  H.  CTOITES, 

STTBaXON-DlUr'FIBT. 

tTTlLL  be  glad  to  forward  a  pamphlet,  gratis  and  post  free,  which  explains  tha 
most  unique  system  of  the  adaptation  of  artificial  and  extraction  of  natural 
teeth  without  pain,  from  his  only  London  address— 

67  GBBAT  BUSSELL  STREET, 

Opposite  the  British  Mnsenm. 

Note.— Improved  PRIZE  MEDAL  TEETH  (London  and  Paris)  are  adapted 
in  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  oases,  on  a  perfectly  painless  system  of  self¬ 
adhesion,  extraction  <rf  loose  teeth  or  stamps  b^g  unnecessary ;  and,  by  recent 
■clentiflo  disooveriee  and  improvements  in  mechanical  dentistry,  detection  ia 
rendered  utterly  imiiossible,  both  by  the  close  adjustment  of  artificial  teeth  to 
the  gams  and  ^elr  life-like  appearance.  By  this  patented  invention  complete 
mastication,  extreme  lightne^  combined  with  strength  and  dnrability,  are 
insured,  useless  balk  b^g  obviated ;  articnlation  ia  rendered  clear  and  distinct. 
In  the  adMnistration  of  iritroas  oxide  gas,  Mr.  G.  H.  Jones  has  introduced  an 
entirely  new  process.  •  ■■ 

TESTIMONIAL. 

«  October  18, 1873. 

**  My  deer  Doctor, — request  you  to  accept  my  grateful  thanks  for  your  great 
profeerional  assistMice,  which  enables  mo  to  masticate  my  food,  and  wherever  I 
go  I  shidl  show  your  profenional  skill,  as  I  think  the  pnblio  ought  to  know 
where  such  great  improvements  in  dentistry  and  mechanical  skill  can  bo 
obtained. 

“lam,  dear  Doctor,  yours  truly,  _ 

“S.  G.  HUTCHINS, 

“  By  Appointment  Sorgeon-Dentist  to  tbe  Qneen. 

“  O.  H.  Jones,  Esq.,  D.D.S." 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dresnnakers  and  mlllinera 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  pnrohasert,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sadden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe- 
ontion  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dressee,  bonnets,  and  miliineiy, 
besides  material  at  Is.  per  3rard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  mark^In  pl^ 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Moorning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Beiisonalfie  estimates  slso  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  gre^  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

jr  IT/  S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

248,  245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 


EPPS’S  COCOA. 

"  "D  Y  a  thorougli  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  natrition,  and  by  a  careful 
application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  ooooa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided 
oar  breidifasb  tables  with  a  delicately  flavooied  beverage  which  may  save  na 
many  heavy  doctoris  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that 
a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  snbtle  maladies  are  floating  around  ns  luady 
to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  nutny  a  fatal  shaft 
by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pore  blood  and  a  properly  nourished 
frame.” — CivU  Service  Oaxette. 


IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P  — 

By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  8x.  td.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  pidnted  in  Heraldic  Oolonrs,  7x.  Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  Tbe  proper  eolonr  for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
used,  and  how  the  oarriage  shonld  be  painted,  acoording  to  Heraldic  rules. 
Onlleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  in 
oolonrs,  £10  lOs. ;  “  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,”  4,000  En^vings,  8x.  6d.,  poet 
tree  by  T.  CULLBTON,  Genealogist,  25  Onnboume  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Martin’s  Lane),  W.O.  The  Heraldio  Library  open  from  ten  till  foor. 


QEAL 

on  S« 


ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rinn,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  7«.  fid. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2x,  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  6x.  per  doxen  articles.  A  Neat  Dmk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12s.  6a. 
Registered  letter,  fid.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  tbe  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  25  Oranboome  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 


pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  tbe  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beantifoUj 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 


and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  anc 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLBTON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranbonme  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 


QIGNET*  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  HaU 

O  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  2x. ;  £3  8«. ;  £4  4j.  ;  £6  6x. ;  £6 16s. ;  very  massive,  £10  10s. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  16s.  Send  sixe  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  S^  Engraver,  25  Cranbonms  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.O.  _ 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  need.  Initial  Plates,  Is. ;  Name  Plate, 
2s.  fid. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Nnmbers,  2s.  fid. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  6s. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLBTON,  25  Cranbonme  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.O. 


Memorial  Cards 
T.  CULLBTON, 
Lane),  W.C. 


ted,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  shortest  notice. 
Engraver,  25  Cranbonme  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 


Ball  programmes,  by  CULLETON.  —  AU  the 

newest  designs  in  BALL  PROGRAMMES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  tha 
Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  ot 
every  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  ofdoor,  and  beautifnlly  stamped 
With  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Silk  banners  painted,  illnminated  vellums  for 
presentations,  votes  of  thanks,  Ac.  Paintings  on  Beiiln  paper  for  needlework. 
T.  CULLBTON,  Engraver  to  the  Qneen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cran¬ 
bonme  Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  London,  W.O. 

OOLID  GOLD  SEALS,  engraved  with  crest,  :£!  l5.,  £2  2s., 

fy  £3  8x.,  £44x.,  £5  5s.,  £6  6i.,  and  £7  7s.  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cranbonme 
Street,  London,  W.O.  Poet  Office  Orders  payable  at  Cranbonme  Street. 


■  <:> 
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T^O  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRtTOS. 

Any  InTiUd  can  onw  himself,  without  medloine»  InoooTsnlenoe,  or 
expense,  liTinf  on  DU  BARRY’S  DILICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABIOA  FOOD, 

which  MToi  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  end  Is  irresistible  In  indifsetlon 
(dyspepsie),  hebttnsl  oonstipetion,  dierrhose,  luemorrholds,  lirer  oompUints, 
fietnlency,  nerronsness,  biliousness,  ellkindsof  ferers,  sore  throats, oeterrl^  colds, 
infioenss,  noises  in  the  heed  end  ears,  rhenmatism,  gout,  poTerty  and  imparities 
of  the  blood,  emptions,  hysteria,  nenralgia,  irritabilitT,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  addity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartbom,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nansea,  and  Tomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea ; 
sinking  fits,  ooagh,  asthma,  bronchitis,  oonsnmption,  exhiHistion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  pai^^s,  wasting  away.  Twenty -eight  years’  inyariable  snooess  with 
adnlts  and  delicate  infants;  80,000  cores  of  cases  considered  hopelesk  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

pURE  of  LIVER  and  BlIlOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rer.  James  T.  Oanm’  .,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 
Foifblk.  Dee.  6, 1889. 

**  Gentlemen,— I  hare  long  known  and  appreciated  the  rlrtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
RRyAliSNTA  ARABIOA  FOOD.  In  all  oases  of  indigeetion,  and  particnlariy 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  whlc^  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bOe  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects.— JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 

(^URE  No!  68,471  of  GEWiRAL  DEBILITY. 

**  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  aasnre  yon  that  these  lost  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  RBYALENTA  ARABIOA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20— In  short,  I  fed  myseff  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 

Breach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
I  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  suflerm  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain — ^Abbot  PETER  OAETELLI,  Badielor  of  Tl^Iogy  and  Priest 
of  Pmnetto,  near  MondovL” 

■rvU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  P.  W.  BENCKE,  Profemor 

of  Medidne  In  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  In  the 
BerUn  Clinical  Weeklf  of  April  8,  1872 : — **  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  ooe  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabics.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emadation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  1 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flouririiing  health.  Rtoilar  success  has  attended  all  mv 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  whidi  I  find  contains  four  times  os  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 

“PiU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — ^‘Twenty-seven  years*  DYS- 

-1-^  PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  removed  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  dx  weeks’  time.  Ac. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 


this  excellent  Food  in  dx  weeks’  time.  Ac.- 
Royal  Navy. — London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

Ac. — Cure  No.  49,882,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constfpatinn,  flatulency,  spasms,  dckness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

T^U  BARRY’S  FOOD.^Io^re  No.  62,422  of  OON- 

/  SUMPTION. — “’Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  paMta> 
tlon,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  b^  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right— my 
hearing  perfect.— JAM^  ROBBRl^  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.ITlIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Br4han. — “  In  conseonence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  wras  wasting  away  for  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  deeplessness,  and  the  most 
Intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dresdfi^y  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  me.l  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 

Ereaerlbed  for  me  in  valA  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  POOD,  and 
ved  on  this  delidous  food  for  three  mon^s.  The  good  God  be  praised.  It  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position. — Marchioness  DB  BREHAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1889.” 

T’VD  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhce#, 

Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurser’s  TestimoniaL— 
**Bona,  July  19,1882..— Du  Bany’s  Food  is  one  of  themost  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  dtawboea,  bowd  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  Inflammato^ 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  luemorrhoids. 
—Dr.  RUD.  WURZBR,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 

^URE  OP  debilityT^^ad  imgestion,  and 

J  IRRITABIIdITTa 

**  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABIOA  ^  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  bleeMd,  it  haa  enred  me  of  nightly  sweating!,  terrible 
Irritation  of  the  stomal,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  lasM  18  years.  I  have 
never  fell  so  comfortable  as  I  do  now.— J.  OOMPARBT,  Farl^  Priest,  St. 
Romain-des- Ides.” 

I^U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Liviof^tone,  describing  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Jonmal  of  tbs  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  life  bring  the  REVALENTA  ARABIOA  FOOD,  wbibh 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease— consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  Ac., 
having  been  scarcely  beard  of  among  them ;  nor  szEudl-pozand  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 
French  Navy,  on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  REVALENTA  ARABIOA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juice  and  oompreaaed  vegetables  to  restore  offloera  and  men  to  health  and 
strength,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  aray  of 
its  n^vnml  adoption  in  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Haurette,  0.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 
J.  Vallery,  B.  Oanvy,  G.  Bourdon,  B.  Ytier,  J.  Mondot,  Rourrien.  Roads  off 
Hydras,  Uth  May,  1878.” 

T^U  BARRY’S  REVAuSn’A  ARABIOA  FOOD 

(suitably  packed  for  all  ellmates)  sells:  In  tins,  |lb.,  at  9s. ;  of  1  lb., 
8s.  6<i. ;  2  lb.,  6s. ;  8  lb.,  14s. ;  IS  lb.,  88s. ;  24  lb.,  60s. 


QURE 


T^U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABIOA  OHOOOLATE- 

Powder  la  tin  eanisters  for  11  onps,  at  Ss. ;  24  caps.  Is.  id. ;  48  cons.  ts. 
8SS  cups,  tOs. ;  878  eops,  S8s. 

■r)U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISOUITa— Th»y  noth* 

-8-^  tbs  most  trritabls  stomach  and  nervas,  in  nanssa  and  alcimsai;  svaa  In 
prsgnanqy  or  at  sea,  heaitbnm,  and  the  feverish,  add,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  sm^  Mt  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  i^jpetite,  assist  dlgeriion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
m  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  mesS.  lib.,  ts.  6<l. : 

I  Sib.,  6s.;  141b.,  80s. 

"piEP^TS:  DU  BARRY  8c  00.,  No.  77  Regont  Street, 

London,  W. :  same  house,  26  Place  VendSma,  Parle ;  If  Bonlevaid  da 
Nord,  Bruseels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  GroasI,  Milan ;  1  OaUe  ds  Valvsrda,  Madrid : 
M,  29  Paasaga,  Kaiaer  Qallerto,  and  168,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallllaoh  Game,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Orooera’  and  Ohemista’  in  every  town. 

RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LITTERS  PATENT. 

TIT^ITE’S  MOO-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  U  aUowed  by 

*  V  npwarda  of  800  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  moat  effective  invention 
in  the  enrative  treatment  of  HERNIA*  The  ese  of  the  steal  spring,  so  often 
hurtfnl  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  bring  worn  round  the  bo^, 
while  the  reqnlalte  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  IImMO^MATN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  mnoh  ease  and  olosenear  that  it  cannot  ba 


Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piooadtlly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16s.,  21s.,  86s.  $d.,  and  81s.  6d. ;  postage  free.  DouMe  dltlo, 
lls.  6d., 42s.,  and  82s.  Id.;  postaga  free.  ITmbilical  ditto,  41s.  and  82s.  Sd. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-oflloe  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Oflloe,  PlocadOly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

T7LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  Ac.,  for  VARI- 

(X)SB  VEINS,  and  all  oases  of  WEAKNESS  and  BWELUNO  of  tb# 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inaxpenslva,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4s.  6d.,  7s.  Sd.,  10s.,  ana  Ids. 
each;  postage  fret. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


distinguished  by  thrir  name,  bag  to  remind  the  pnblio  that  Sfvery  article  pre« 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  nnadulteratad.— 92  Wtimore  Btwet, 
Cavendish  Square  (litie  6  Edwards  Street,  Fortman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Stiest, 
London,  SR. 


TTARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. -The  admirers  of  this 

-La  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  reonssted  to  observe  that  aaob  bottle 
prepared  by  B.  LAZENBY  A  SON  bears  tbs  label,  need  so  many  years,  signed 

“  Blisadeth  £a$mbf,** 

PEPPER’S  QUININE  and  IRON  TONIC  Purifiee  and 

Enriches  the  Blood ;  Strengthens  the  Nerves  and  Mosonlar  System : 
Promotes  Appetite  and  Improvea  Digestion ;  Animates  the  Spirits  and  Mental 
Faculties ;  Thoroughly  recruits  the  general  bodily  health,  and  induces  a  proper 


Faculties ;  Thoroughly  recruits  the  general  bodily  health,  and  induces  a  proper 
healthy  condition  of  tbs  Nervous  and  PhyaUial  Forces.  Is  strongly  rsoom* 
mended  as  a  desirable,  safe  mode  of  taking  strengthening  mediouM.  Tha 
4t.  $d.  Bottle  contains  thirty>two  measured  doaea.  Sold  by  most  Obemists. 

pRACROFT’S  ARECA  NUT  TOOTH  PASTE.  — By 

using  this  driloious  Aromatio  Dsntifrioa,  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  become# 
white,  sound,  and  polished  like  ivory.  It  is  exceedingly  framrant,  and  ssperially 
nsefnl  for  removing  incrustations  of  tartar  on  negleoted  teeth.  Sold  au 
Obemists.  Pota,  Is.  and  Ss.  6d.  eaoh.  (Get  Oraoroft’a) 

rpARAXACUM  and  PODOPHYLLIN.— A  fluid  combina- 

JL  tion  for  Derangement  of  the  Liver,  particularly  when  arising  from  sll^t 
congestion.  By  gently  stimulating  action  of  the  liver  and  slightly  moving  the 
bowels,  the  heavy,  drowsy  feeling,  with  sensations  of  fnlnsss,  headache,  pain 
beneath  the  shoulders,  at  the  chest  after  eating,  unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth, 
and  other  indications  of  dyspqisia,  are  removed.  Taraxacum  and  PodophylMn  ia 
safer  than  calomd  or  blue  for  removing  bile.— Prepared  by  J.  PEPPER, 
237  Tottenham-conrt-road,  Loudon,  whoee  name  most  be  on  the  labeL  Botties 
8s.  9d.  and  4s.  6d.  Sold  by  all  chemists. 


AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL.  —  PRIZE  MEDAL. 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA.— 

“  A  most  delicious  and  valuable  articla/’— Standard. 

“  The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  such  choios  quality.” — Food,  Water,  and  Air,  adited 
by  Dr.  HassalL 

R  Y  ’  8  E  X  T  R  ACT  COCO  A.— 

Of  great  value  to  invalids  who  wish  to  avoid  rich  artlolsa  of  dlot. 

“  Which  really  oonidits  of  Cocoa  Nibs  deprived  of  the  snperflaouf  CU.”— -/Wdl, 
Water,  and  Air,  edited  by  Dr.  HassaU. 

TENTH  INTERNATIONAL  MEDAL,  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  A  SONS. 

In  consequence  of  Spurions  Imitations  of 

LEA  &  PERRINS'  SAUCE. 


Which  are  calcnlated  to  deostva  the  ^  /jj  , 

Public,  LBA  A  PERRINS  have  ^  ^ 

adopted  a  NEW  LABEL,  bearing 
their  signatore,  thus  |  — 

Which  “Will  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE  trott 
this  date,  and  arithont  which  none  is  genuine. 

Ear  Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Woroeater ;  CROSSE  A  BLACK* 
WELL,  London ;  and  Expert  Oilmen  gWHindly. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sanoss  throughout  the  Wodd. 

TTOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.— Though 

XI  it  is  Impossible,  in  this  cUmate  of  changing  tempera^,  to  ■}* 

health  altogether,  yet  Its  form  and  freqnency  may  be  much  ^tlgatto  W 
early  adoption  of  remedial  measures.  When  hoarsenea,  ooagh,  thick  wvat^^ 
and  the  attending  slight  fever  indicate  Irritation  of  the  thn^  or  oh^  Hol^ 
w.y.  OlnSmt  fhonffb.  n.bl»l  upon_tli« 

tekm  In  .pproprUt.  do...,  to  promote  ite  cormlte  Mtton.  Ko  teterrM^or  wte 
throats  can  resist  these  remedlee.  Printed  dirsctlons  to 

Holloway’s  medicaments,  which  are  suited  to  ^  ag*  *nd  oaadttkma,  and  to 
•TSry  ordinary  disease  to  which  humanity  is  liable. 


'  Hi  •’  •••".  '■  • 
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FURNISH  YOUR 
HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN  &  00., 

67, 69, 71, 73, 77,  &  79  HAMPSTEAD  EOAD, 


NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  EOAD. 


CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  Ac.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


A  L  fi  X  1  M  O  R-H  YGIASTIkON! 

jLJL  (DEATH  REPELLING,  HEALTH  RESTORING.) 


THE  USE  OP  THESE 


PATENT 


OCKET  JNHALEES 


Jn  vaiiotu  form,  adapted  for  the  requiretnenU  of  rich  and  poor  alike, 

With  Carbolato  of  Iodine,  giroe  Immediate  relief  In  all  ordinary  cases  of  Catarrh,  Sor*  Throat,  Hoarsknkss,  Cough,  Ticklino  nr  thk  Throat, 

Irritation  or  the  Lungs  or  Bronchial  Tubes,  Asthma,  Ac. 

The  advantage  of  these  cheap,  simple,  and  efficient  Instruments,  which  admit  of  the  use  of  all  volatile  flaids  in  a  concentrated  form,  without  dilution,  and  are 
hlghlf/  approved  bp  the  Medical  Profetsion,  ts  that  the  diseased  parts  are  directly  and  beneficially  affected  without  medicines  being  taken  into  the  stomach. 

A  Bottle  of  Carbolate  of  Iodine  and  full  instructions  are  given  with  each  Inhaler. 

The  superior  qualities  of  Inhalers  form  admirable  adjuncts  to  the  toilette  for  the  economical  distribution  of  all  kinds  of  perfumes  and  volatile  essences. 

Prices  «i.  td..  It.  M.,  12<.  W.,  and  upwards.  May  be  had  of  all  respectable  Chemists,  T  A  ItfPQ  P  A  TTT  A  TTQTnVT  Hf  "P  Q 
or  on  reoeipt  of  F.O.O.,  payable  at  431  OXFORD  STREET,  W.,  direct  from  J  X)il..L  1  JjJj  A.  U  ill  ^  ilL<  XtO* 

Offices :  7  High  Strekt,  Bloomsbury,  London,  W.O.  Medical  and  Chemical  Agent. 


STARTLING  NOVELTIES!!! 

(descriptive  catalogue  post  rincE  on  application.) 

The  public  are  respectfully  invited  to  inspect  the  new  “  Orine  "  gold  fewellery,  unequalled  by  any  imitation  yet  offered.  The  prices  are  remarkably  low ;  the 
jewellery  is  beautifully  finished ;  the  designs  are  the  latest.  A  special  feature  is  the 

LADY^S  4/-  PACKET  (Five  Articles), 

consisting  of  handsome  Necklet  *,  chased  Locket  for  two  Portraits ;  exquisite  gem  Ring,  set  with  either  rubies,  emeralds,  diamonds,  &c. ;  degant  drop  Ear-rings ; 
and  chairaing  Brooch ;  the  whole  carefully  packed  and  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  4s.  2d,  The 

GENTLEMAN’S  4/-  PACKET  (Five  Articles). 

consisting  of  fashionable  link  Albert ;  handsome  Scarf  Pin  ;  bloodstone  signet  Ring ;  pair  of  «tgraved  Sleeve  Links ;  and  set  of  Shirt  Studs ;  the  whole  carefully 
packed  and  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  4s.  2d,  P.0.0,  payable  at  the  General  Post  Office,  to  R.  E.  Clarke. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  can  also  be  supplied  with  a  single  article  from  the  above  at  Is.  Id.  each.  As  the  profit  is  so  small  on  onr  goods,  we  offer  them  to  the 
public  in  Puckett,  and  it  will  bo  found,  upon  comparing  our  prices  with  others,  that  we  ask  no  more  for  a  packet  containing^rs  different  articles,  every  one  of  which 
is  carefully  finished,  than  is  asked  by  many  persons  for  one  article  of  coarse  and  bad  workmanship. 

higher  priced  packets  at  7s.  6d.  AND  12s.  6d.  EACH,  EITHER  LADT’S  OR  GENTLEMAN'S. 

Opinions  op  the  Press.—**  Decidedly  good.” — "  Marvellous  how  it  is  produced  at  the  price.” — *‘  Must  be  seen  to  bo  believed.” — **  Unquestionably  the  wonder 
of  the  age.” — "Deserves  great  praise.” — “Art  can  do  no  more.” — "Mast  be  warmly  received  by  the  public." 

Anp  Packet  not  approved  of  trill  be  exchanged,  or  the  monep  returned,  if  tent  bp  return  of  poet, 

NOnCE.— Letters,  &o.,  to  be  addressed  to  R.  Clarke,  Manager,  **  Orine  ”  Jewellery  Company,  86a  New  Weston  St.,  London,  8.K— Agents  Wanted,  Liberal  Termt, 

ISTXJDA.  VERITA^S.— GREY 

Bettored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  &ils  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growtli  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  eonvinoe  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Soli  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  A  SONS,  6  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  A  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.O. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAYS  IT  IN  T0X7B  HOUSES,  AND  USE  NO  OTHER, 

For  It  if  the  only  cafe  antidote  In  FEVERS,  ERUPTIVE  AFFECTIONS.  SEA  or 
BILIOUS  SICKNESS,  and  HEADACHE,  havfaig  peculiar  and  ezolnaivo  merit#. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

OAUTIONd — Worthleee  Salinee  bMng  plaoed  before  the  publio  with  the  mere 
tranqpoeltion  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  oont^n  any  of  the  health¬ 
restoring  elements  of  LAMPLOUGH’S  PYRETIC  SALINE,  it  la  of  the  utmost 
impoTtanoe  that  the  NAME  and  TRADID  MABK  on  a  BUFF- 
OOltOUBFD  WBAFPSB  envelopes  each  bottle,  land  cm  which  de¬ 
pendence  alone  oan  be  plaoed. 

NOTE  ADDRBS8-11I  HOLRORN  HILL,  LONDON. 

DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA 

For  over  tO  years  approved  as  the  BEST  REMEDY  for 

Addity  of  the  Stomao^  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  and 

Indigestion ; 

and  as  a  Safe  and  Gentle  Aperient  for  Delkmte  Constitutions,  Ladies, 
ChUdren,  and  Infants. 

dinneford  &  CO., 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON ;  and  of  all  (Themists  througbont 

-the  world. 


BEOWir  and  POISON’S 
CORN  FLOUR 

HAS 

Twenty  Years’  World-wide  Reputation, 

iNB  IS 

UNEQUALLED  FOR  ITS  UNIFORMLY 
SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 


JOHNSTON’S 


(THE  OLD  HOUSE). 


COEN  FLOUE 


**IS  DECIDEDLY  SUPERIOR.” 


-  IS  THE  BEST. 


Liebig  company^  extract  op  meat.  — 

Finest  meat-fiavouring  Stock  for  Soups,  Dishsa,  and  Sauces. 

Oautiom.— Gwinine  only  with  faoalmile  of  Baron  Liebig's  signature  tHToee  label 
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LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

84  FLEET  STREET.  RC. 


•*THB 

America; 

England,' 


THE  new  YORK  TRIBUNE.  CHATTO  4  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS. 

'  - f - 

NEW  STOBY  BY  MB.  JUSTIN  McCABTHY. 

The  GENTLEMAN'S  MAO AZINE for  FEBRUARY  wxU 

contain  the  contmnatxon  of  Mr.  JUSTIN  McCARTHYS 

Neio  Novel,  MISS  MISANTHROPE,  iUnttrated  by 

Arthur  Hopkins,  and  other  tmpmiant  ContribuHone. 

Now  reodj,  VoL  OOKXXIX.,  for  July  to  Deoember,  1876,  cloth  extra, 
j^oe  8«.  M. ;  and  Cates  for  bindiog,  3«.  each. 


From  the  **  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,"  April  29th,  187J. 

TRIBUNE  it  begond  compare  the  mod  itUtueniial  Newp<^>er  in 
it  it  for  the  United  Staiee  vhat  our  oum  *  leading  Journal*  it  in 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  droulates  in 
erery  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  In  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Housss, 
tc.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These'are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertUing  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre- 
clsely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  l^ing  London  paper. 
The  valne  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNB 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  cednmns.  Th^  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  eft«^Nithed  *^y  muiring 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  pnbUc,  and  are  regularly  consulted  bj  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  bnidnoes  with  Ewgimnd, 


From  the  **aATUBDAr  REVIEW"  November  9th,  187S. 
**For  mang  geart  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  hat  been  the  most 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  Stateu" 


aidelg 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Nxw  You  Tunun  Offloe.  IS  Pall  MalL  S.W. 


P  BATTEN’S  PERFECTED  FLUTES, 

Cylinder  and  Cone,  commencing  at  Four  Onineas.  The  Siccama  Flute 
and  the  Boehm  Old  and  New  System  of  Fingering.  Particulars  of  all  these 
Instruments  upon  application  to  the 

Manufacturers,  BOOSEY  &  CO.,  395  Regent  Street,  W. 

Win  be  issued  shortly.  Part  I.  of 

A  MODERN  MINISTER.— To  be  completed  in  Twelve 

Monthly  Parts.  Price  One  Shilling. 

Each  containing  80  pp.  With  Two  Illnstrations. 


By  Don  Fkdiio  Vkbdad,  at  all  Bookstalls,  post  8vo. 

AN  EXPOSTULATION  with  the  CO-OPERATIVE 

-In-  SOCIETIES  of  LONDON.  By  Don  Pxduo  Vbrdad,  Author  of  "  From 
Vineyard  to  Decanter."  Price  2d. 

S.  STRAKER  A  SONS,  134  Fenchurch  Street,  and  36  LeadenhaU  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

Now  ready. 

T^TOTES  on  the  CHURCHES  of  DERBYSHIRE.  By 

-L  V  J.  Charlbs  Cox,  F.R.H.S.,  Member  of  the  Brit.  Arch.  Association,  Ac. 
The  First  Volumk  treats  of  all  the  ancient  Churches  and  Chapels  in  the  Hun* 
dred  of  Scaradale.  or  East  Deibyshlre.  Twenty  fnU-page  Illustrations,  pp.  zxvi. 
and  496.  Price  15«.  The  Skoond  Vouna  embraces  North  Derbysbi^  or  the 
Hundreds  of  the  ^h  Peak  and  Wirksworth.  Twenty-five  faU-page  Dlustra- 
tlons,  pp.  xxiv.  and  612.  Price  31s. 

Chesterfield  :  PALMER  A  EDMUNDS,  **  Derbyshire  Times”  Offloe. 
London  :  BEMROSE  A  SONS,  10  Paternoster  Buildings ;  and  Derby. 

ri^E  WOMAN  QUESTION:  Papers  Reprinted  from 

-I-  the  Examinkr.  The  Female  Francliise.  Women’s  Electoral  Disabilities. 
Words  of  Weight.  The  Vice  of  Contentment.  Women  and  War.  Women  and 
Work.  Dowries.  The  Law  of  Breach  of  Promise.  The  Novel-Reading 
Disease.  Rising  in  Life.  The  Education  of  Women.  Mothers’  Wrongs. 
88  pp.,  8vo.,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. ;  cloth  3s.,  by  post  3s.  2d. 

London:  B.  DALLOW,  186  Strand,  W.a 


SPEECHES 

O  Commons  on 


Price  Sd.;  or  9».  per  Hundred. 

of  Mr.  P.  A.  TAYLOR  in  the  House  of 

the  GAME  LAWS.  Revised  from  the  Reporter’s  Notes. 
Reprinted  by  the  Anti-Game-Law  League,  186  Strand,  W.C. 


X  Y  Z 

[British  and  Continental. 

'No  Second  Reference. 


RAILWAY 

GUIDE. 

X  YZ 


On  the  37th  instant  will  be  ready,  price  One  Shilling,  lUnstrated, 

THE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

No.  1754,  for  FEBRUARY. 

CONTKNW. 

MISS  MISANTHROPE.  By  Justin  McCabthy.  Chaps.  IV.-VI.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Arthur  Hopkins. 

THE  CHEVALIER  D  BON  AND  PETER  THE  GREAT’S  WILL. 

By  0. 0.  Dalhousib  Ross. 

A  SCHNAPPER  EXCURSION.  By  Rkd-Spinnxr. 

MASKS.  By  B.  Ltnn  Linton. 

RECOVERY  OP  PALESTINE.  Cana  in  Galilee.  By  W.  H.  Dixon. 
THREE  ROSES.  By  Edwin  Arnold. 

SOME  SAVAGE  MYTHS  AND  BBUBF&  By  J.  A.  Farrcr. 
CALCUTTA  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME.  By  Jamns  Hutton. 

FRESH  FIELDS  AND  PASTURES  NBW\  By  B.  M.  Rankino. 
TABLE-TALK.  By  Stlvanus  Urban. 

NEW  STOBY  BY  MBS.  LYNN  LINTON. 

BELGRAVIA  for  February  will  contain  the  continuation  of 
Mrs.  LYNN  LINTONS  New  Novel,  entitled  THE 
WORLD  WELL  LOST,  illustrated  by  John  Lawson, 
and  various  other  Contributions  of  interest. 

On  the  37th  instant  will  be  ready,  price  One  Shilling,  with  Foot  lUastrations. 

BELGRAVIA, 

No.  124, /or  FEBRUARY. 

Contxnts. 

THE  WORLD  WELL  LOST.  By  B.  Ltnn  Linton.  Chaps.  IV.-VII. 
lUnstrated  by  J.  Lawson. 

OTHER  WORLDS  AND  OTHER  UNIVERSES,  Bv  R.  A.  PROCTOR. 
DOUBLES.  By  Charlks  Rkads.  lUnstrated  by  J.  Nash. 

A  FAMILY  PARTY  IN  ST.  PETBR’&  By  T.  ADOLPHUS  TrOLLOPI. 
SOME  EARLY  SPANISH  NOVELS.  By  Jamxs  Mrw. 

ALICE.  lUnstrated  by  Rudolf  Blind. 

AN  OFFICE  SBCBBT.  By  Jamsb  Patn.  _ 

JULIET.  By  Mrs.  H.  Lovirr  Oamkbon.  Chaps.  XXVIU.-XXX. 

lUnstrated  by  VAUurriNN  Baoxurr. 

ICY  PECULIARITY.  By  Hxnrt  S.  Lbqh. 

•••  Also,  VoL  XXXI.  of  BELGRAVIA  (which  includes  tbs  Annual),  in  an 
entirely  new  binding,  designed  by  J.  Motr  Bmitu,  cloth,  fuU  gUt, 
gUt  edges,  price  1$.  8d. 


Small  4to.,  cloth  gilt,  with  Coloured  Hlnstrations,  price  10s.  6d. 

CHAUCER  for  CHILDREN:  a  Golden  Key.  By 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Hawkis.  With  8  Coloured  Pictures  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 
Now  ready,  demy  8vo.,  doth  extra,  with  numerous  lUnstratlons,  price  S4s. 

The  HUNTING-GROUNDS  of  the  GREAT  WEST. 

A  Desorlption  of  the  Plains,  Ghune,  and  Indians  of  the  Great  North 
American  Desert.  By  Bichard  Irving  Dodge,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
United  SUtes  Army.  With  an  Introduction  by  Wiluam  Blaokhou. 
Map,  and  numerous  lUastrations  drawn  by  Ernbbt  Grunt. 

DYCB’S  SHAKESPEARE.  In  9  vols.,  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  £4  10s. 

The  WORKS  of  SHAKESPEARE.  Edited  by  the 

Rev.  Alnxandxb  Dtcn.  A  New  Edition,  being  the  Third,  with  Mr. 
Dyoe’s  Final  Corrections. 

Demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  with  lUastrations,  price  Sis. 

The  LIFE  of  the  GREEKS  and  ROMANS.  De- 

scribed  from  Antique  Monuments.  By  Ernft  Guhl  and  W.  KomiR. 
Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition,  and  Edited  by  Dr.  Hunffnr. 
With  645  Ulustrations. 

Small  crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  price  6s. 

GASTRONOMY  as  a  FINE  ART ;  or,  the  Science 

of  Good  Living.  A  Translation  of  the  ”  Physlologle  da  Gofit”  of 
Brillat-Savarin.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  R.  B.  Axdxbnon,M.A. 

Large  post  8vo.,  with  Hundreds  of  Wood  Engravings  and  Five  Coloured  Plates, 
from  Mr.  Thackeray’s  Original  Drawings,  cloth,  gUt,  price  \2$.Sd. 

THACKERAYANA :  Notes  and  Anecdotes.  Ulus- 

trated  by  a  profusion  of  Sketches  by  William  Makkpnacn  Thacknrat, 
depicting  Humorous  Incidents  In  his  School-life,  and  Favourite  Characters 
in  the  Books  of  his  every-day  reading. 

Second  Edition,  demy  8vo.,  doth  extra,  with  Maps  and  lUastrations,  price  18i. 

The  GREAT  DIVIDE :  a  Narrative  of  Travels  in 

the  Upper  Yellowstone.  By  the  Earl  of  Dunravnn. 

Second  Edition,  demy  8to.,  doth  extra,  with  Maps  and  Coloured 
Illustrations,  prioc  18«. 

CLOUDS  in  the  EAST :  Travels  and  Adventures  on 

the  Perso-Turkoman  Frontier.  By  Valnktinn  Bakxr. 

lUuNtrated  Edition  of  Mark  Twain*!  New  Work. 

Small  8vo.,  doth  extra,  with  lUastrations,  price  It.  6d. 

The  ADVENTURES  of  TOM  SAWYER.  By 

vark  Twain.  With  One  Hundred  lUastrations. 

Small  8vo.,  doth  extra,  price  6t. 

JEUX  D’ESPRIT,  Written  and  Spoken,  of  the 

lifter  Wits  and  Humonrists.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Hxnbt  &  Lboh. 
CHATTO  a  WINDUB,  Piccadilly,  W. 
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MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. 

CHEAP  AND  SCARCE  BOOKS— NOTICK 

A  Sem  Edition  qf  UUDW3  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  of  SnrplHt  Copiet  of 
lUcfnt  Book*  rUhdrmcn  fnm  tfu  Libraiy  for  oait  at  greaUf  reduced  prices^  is 
now  readg  for  ddiv^rp,  and  wUl  be  forwarded  pottage  free  on  application.  ThU 
Catalogue  contains  an  unutuallg  large  Selection  of  Popular  Works  in  Uistorg, 
Biographg,  Religion,  Philosophy,  Travel  and  Adventure,  and  the  Higher  Clast 
qf  fHefion,  and  it  especially  commended  to  the  attention  of  Librarians  and 
Secretaries  of  Public  Institutions,  and  other  large  Pwxhatert  of  Modem  Books. 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET. 

MR.  MACKENZIE  WALLACE’S  RUSSIA. 

Russia.  By  Mackenzie  Wallace. 

Noticb  to  Tine  Public.— Messrs.  Cassell,  Pbtter,  and  Galpin  beg  to 
notify  that  this  Work  will  be  ready  for  delivery  to  the  Trade  on  Monday,  the 
S2nd  instant,  complete  in  Two  Volnmes,  with  Maps,  price  24«. 

CASSELL,  PETTER,  Si  GALPIN,  Lndgate  Hill,  London. 

Ready  Next  Week. 

SOME  DIFFICULTIES  OF  BELIEF.  By  T.  Teion- 

MOOTH  SaoRB,  M.A.,  Inonmbent  of  Berkeley  Chapel,  Mayfair.  Post  8va, 


cloth,  6i. 


CASSELL,  PETTER,  Si  GALPIN ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


NOTICE-NEW  NOVEL  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

Now  ready.  In  1  rol.,  crown  8vo.,  price  10j.6d. 

rpHE  RECTOR  OF  ST.  JUDY. 

"  He  has  hnmonr  and  a  graphic  pen,  and  certainly  givei  bis  characters  a 
liring  personality.  They  are  not  mere  wax  figures,  bat  real  men  and  women. 
The  author  possesses  no  inoonsiderable  degree  of  rigour  and  raciness.” — Literary 

World . ”  A  thorongblr  original  novel.  The  life  of  George  Valson,  Rector  of 

St.  Judy,  is  a  plot  in  itMlf.  The  work  shows  very  high  powers  in  the  author. 
His  dei^ptlons  of  country  life  are  vivid  and  tmthihil,  and  many  of  his  cha¬ 
racters  are  as  real  as  tbongh  they  were  portraits.  A  taking  part  of  the  work 
are  the  oddities  which  figure  in  it,  and  they  are  numeroas,  and  of  every  class.” — 
Peterborough  Adverttser.. ...**  There  is  wlb  in  the  book.  His  rustlos are  better 

than  Mr.  Hardjr's  pet  impossibilities.” — Academy . “This  is  a  singular  book. 

The  Rector  of  St.  Jody  was  to  have  been  a  doctor,  bat  his  left  hand  and  arm 
having  been  smashed  in  a  yonthful  adventnre,  he  became  a  fox-hnnting  curate 
in  two  senses,  being  fond  of  field  sport  and  a  family  of  young  ladles  named 
Renard.  The  characters  grouped  roond  the  Rector  in  this  quaint  onpboard  of  a 
book  are  described  in  la^nic  sentences  of  peculiar  style.  The  book  is  by  no 

means  one  to  be  cast  aside.” — Tablet . “Quite  ont  of  the  ordinary  mn  of 

novels.  The  author  is  an  original  writer.” — Weitem  Morning  Newt. 

London :  PROVOST  Si  CO.,  36  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


13  Gbbat  Mablbobouoh  Strbbt.  ' 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 

TALES  of  OUR  GREAT  FAMILIES.  By 

Edwabd  Walvord,  M.A.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  2U. 

“  An  entertaining,  valuable  and  instructive  •work."— Telegraph. 

'*  Replete  with  interest,  information  and  aneoiote.” — Court  Journal. 


HISTORIC  CHATEAUX. 


Alexander 


Bailuk  CocHRAinc,  M.P.  1  vol.,  demy  8vo.,  10«. 

“A  very  intwesting  volume.” — Timu. 

“We  accept  with  gratitude  this  wcU-exeented  book  by  a  polished  and  vigoroos 
writer.”— World. 

HFE  of  MARIE  ANTOINETTE.  By  Pro- 

feasor  Cbarlks  Dckb  Yoxob.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.  1  roL, 
large  poet  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  9j. 

“  A  work  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest.”— »SF/>^ctator. 

LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE 

for  1877,  under  the  Especial  Patronage  of  Her  Majesty.  Corrected  by  the 
Nobility,  and  containing  all  the  New  Creations.  46th  edition,  1  rol., 
with  the  Arms  beantifully  engraved,  31s.  id.,  bonnd,  gilt  edges. 

MY  YEAR  in  an  INDIAN  FORT.  By  Mrs. 

Quturik,  Anther  of  “  Through  Russia.”  2  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  with  Hlns* 
iratlons,  21*.  week. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

TWO  LILIES.  By  Julia  Kavan.\gh,  Author 

of  “  NathaUe,”  “  Adele,”  4ic.  8  vols. 

ONE  GOLDEN  SUMMER.  By  Mrs.  Mackenzie 

Danixl.  8  vols. 

DIANA,  LADY  LYLE.  By  W.  Hepworth 

Dixox.  8  vols.  [Just  ready. 

HER  PLIGHTED  TROTH.  By  Mrs.  Alex¬ 
ander  Fraser,  Author  of  “  Guardian  and  Lover,”  Sic.  8  vols. 

“  A  clover,  well  written  novel.”— 

“  There  is  interest  in  every  page.” — Court  Journal, 

GLENCAIRN.  By  Iza  Duffus  Hardy.  3  vols. 

“  Miss  Hnrdy  has  written  more  than  one  clever  novel,  but  ‘  Glenoalrn  ’  must 
be  considered  as  her  best.  It  is  a  decidedly  powerfnl  story.”— AxanUner. 

ANNE  WARWICK.  By  Georgiana  M.  Craik. 

2  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  price  21s. 

“  The  book  la  in  our  judgment  most  unusually  good/'—Academy. 


rpHE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  297,  January,  was 

1  pnblished  on  Monday  Last. 

Contents  : — 

I.  THE  AUTHORSHIP  OP  THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL. 

II.  TRAVELS  IN  THE  CAUCASUS. 

III.  FOXEL  ON  THE  ANTS  OP  SWITZERLAND. 

IV.  MEDITERRANEAN  DELTAS. 

V.  THE  PASTON  LETTERS. 

VI.  NEW  ARCTIC  LANDS. 

VII.  LIFE  OP  WILLIAM,  EARL  OF  SHELBURNE. 

VIII.  WOOD’S  TEMPLE  OP  EPHESUS. 

IX.  VON  REUMONT’S  LIFE  OP  LORENZO  DE’  MEDICI. 

X.  TURKEY  AND  RUSSIA. 

London,  LONGMANS  Si  CO.  Edinburgh,  A.  &  0.  BLACK. 

PROFESSOR  BAIN’S  PHILOSOPHICAL  WORKS. 

Logic,  deductive  and  inductive 

DeduoUve,  4*.  ftf.  Indnotlve,  (U. 

MENTAL  and  MORAL  SCIENCE,  Third  Edition,  10s.  6d. 

Or,  PSYCHOLOGY  and  HISTORY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  6«.6(f. 

ETHICS  and  ETHICAL  SYSTEMS,  U.M. 

The  SENSES  and  the  INTELLECT,  Third  Edition,  18s. 

The  EMOTIONS  and  the  WILL,  Third  Edition,  15s. 

London,  LONGMANS  &  CO. 

The  quarterly  review,  No.  286,  is  published 

THIS  DAY. 

Contents. 

L— WOLSEY  AND  'THE  DIVORCE  OP  HENRY  Vm. 

II.— OLD  NORSE  MIRROR  OP  MEN  AND  MANNERS. 

III.— DR.  CARPENTER’S  MENTAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 
rV.— ENGLISH  POLICY  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

V.— GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  SCIENTIPIC  RESULTS  OP  THE 
ARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 

VI.— A  FRENCH  ORITIO  ON  MILTON. 

VII.— MOHAMMED  AND  MOHAMMEDANISM. 

VIII.— A  RAMBLE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

IX.— THE  EASTERN  QUESTION  AND  THE  CONFERENCE. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 

Third  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions,  wUl  be  ready 
next  week. 

ENGLAND’S  POLICY  IN 
THE  EAST. 

By  BARON  HENRY  DE  WORMS. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

THE  AUSTEO  -  HUNGAEIAN 
EMPIEE. 

_  [<SfcoM4f  Edition,  now  ready, 

CHAPMAN  H  HALL,  198  Piccadilly. 

Just  published,  demy  8vo.,  8s.  6<f. 

VIVISECTION : 

Being  Short  Comments  on  Certain  Parts  of 
The  Evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Commission. 

By  Gborob  Macilwaxn,  F.B.OJ3.,  Author  of 
“  Medioioe  and  Surgery,  one  Inductive  Science,”  &c. 

HATCHABSB,  PUBUSHEES,  187  PlOCADILLT,  LONDOX. 

“  The  opening  of  living  animals  has  done  more  to  perpetoate  error 
than  to  confirm  the  jost  views  taken  from  the  Study  of  Anatomy.” 

Sir  Charles  Bell. 

London  anti-viviseotion  society, 

180  Brompton  Road,  M.  Walbrook,  Secretary,  of  whom  may  be  had  on 
ANALYSIS  of  the  Royal  Commission.  Price  3d. ;  per  post,  id, 

Jost  pnblisbed,  price  3s.  Cd,  Illastrated  by  Phiz. 

Humorous  papers.  By  Frederick  Eastwood. 

Author  of  “  Sir  Harry  Earlsleigh,  Bart.,”  Sic. 

CoNTBETH :— Rljiking  Wrinkles— At  the  Bor- In  the  Kt— A  Train  of 
Events,  Sic.,  Sie. 

London  :  JAMES  BLACKWOOD  Si  CO.,  Lovell’s  Court,  Paternoster  Row. 

J ust  published,  fCp.  8to.,  boards,  priee  10s.  800  copies  printed. 

TyrOTES  on  POPE.  By  Horace  Walpole.  Now  first 

-1- V  printed  from  the  Copy  in  the  possession  of  Sir  William  Fraser,  Bart.. 
M.P.,  M.A. 


F.  HARVEY,  4  St.  James’s  Street. 


V^HOS  TOUR  LAWYER?  I  haven’t  required  one 

V  Y  sinee  I  bought  of  Crosby  Lockwood  and  Co.,  Stationer^-Hall  Court. 
London,  E.C.,  aCopy  of  EVERY  MAN’S  OWN  LAWYER,  by  a  BARRISTER  | 
price  6s.  8<i.  (post  free  85  stamps),  which  has  been  repaid  to  me  twenty  times 
over  in  the  saving  of  Lawyer’s  fees. 

“A  complete  and  thoroaghly  intelligible  epitome  of  the  laws  of  this 
country.”— Rett’s  Life. 

Now  ready,  price  Is. ;  by  post.  Is.  2d. 

^IIE  AVITA  FRAUS  OF  RUSSIA. 

WILLIAM  RIDGWAY,  169  Piccadilly ;  and  all  Booksellers. 
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TRtiBNER  &  CO.’S  nST. 


COMMANDER  CAMERON’S  BOOK. 


FORTHCOMING. 

The  HISTORY  of  INDIA  as  TOLD  by  Its  OWN 

HISTORIAN'S.  The  Mnhamrnadan  Period.  Edited  from  the  Potihutnoos 
Fapera  of  the  late  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot,  K.C.B.  BeTiaed  and  oontinned  bj 
Profeoeor  Jomr  Dowsox,  M.a.A.6.,  Staff  College,  Sandhumt.  VoL  VII. 

[ITearljf  rtatfy. 

WAIFS  and  STRAYS  from  the  FAR  EAST :  being 

a  Seriea  of  Disconnected  Eaaji  on  Matters  relating  to  China.  Bj 
Fbkdbric  Hekbt  Balfour.  Sra,  cloth,  10«.  6<f.  [Jirmr/y  reoJy. 

The  COINAGE  of  LYDIA  and  PERSIA  from  the 

Earliest  Times  to  the  Fall  of  the  Dynasty  of  the  Aobtemenidie.  By 
Barclat  V.  Hrad,  Assistant-Keeper  of  Coins,  British  Mosenm.  4to., 
pp.  40,  with  3  Plates,  and  numerous  Woodcuts.  [/a  preparation. 

The  PHYSICAL  BASIS  of  MIND.  (Being  the 

Second  Series  of  “  Problems  of  Life  and  Mind.")  By  Gkorgr  Hkxrt 
Lewes.  [/« preparation. 


RECENT. 

BELLOWS’  POCKET  FRENCH  DICTIONARY. 

Second  Edition.  82mo.,  pp.  616,  with  4  Maps,  neatly  bound  in  maroon 
roan  with  tuck,  price  lOa  6<f .  {Jmst  pablUkrd. 

ARABIC  PRIMER:  consisting  of  180  Short 

Sentences,  containing  Thirty  Primary  Words,  prepared  according  to  the 
Tooal  system  of  studying  languages.  By  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  K.CBJ. 
Crown  8ro.,  pp.  36,  cloth,  2r.  {Just  puHUhed. 

The  SONGf-  of  the  REED,  and  other  Pieces.  By 

B.  H.  Palmer,  M.A.,  Cambridge.  Crown  8to.,  pp.  208,  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  price  it.  Among  th?  contents  be  found  irons- 
lattons  from  Hails,  from  Omer  el  Kbeiydm,  and  from  other  Persian  as 
well  as  Arabic  poets.  Among  the  original  pieces  will  be  found  "  Ye  Hole 
in  ye  Wane,”  ‘‘  The  Devil  to  Pay,”  Ac. 

GRIMM'S  LAW.  A  Study  ;  or,  Hints  towards  an 

Explanation  of  the  so-oalled  **  Lantverschietmng';  ”  to  which  are  added 
some  remarks  on  the  primitive  Indo-European  K,  and  several  appendices. 
By  T.  Le  Marchant  Dousb.  8vo.,  pp.  zvi.-833,  cloth,  10«.  id. 

LITERARY  and  SOCIAL'  JUDGMENTS.  By 

W.  B.  Oreo.  ,  Fourth  Edition,  eonsklcrably  enlarged,  3  vols.,  crown  8vo., 
cloth,  lit. 

SIMON  de  MONTFORT,  Earl  of  Leicester,  the 

Creator  of  the  Honse  ot  Commons.  By  BarNHOLn  Pauli.  Translated  by 
Una  M.  Goodwin.  With  Introdnctlon  by  Harriet  Marttneau.  Crown 
8vo.,  pp.  zvi.-340,  cloth,  it. 

A  CONCISE  DICTIONARY  of  the  PERSIAN 

LANGUAGE.  Bv  E.  H.  Palmer,  M.A.,  Lord  Almoner’s  Reader  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Arabic  in  the  Unlveraity  of  Cambridge.  Square  royal  32mo., 
pp.  726,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

OSTRICHES  and  OSTRICH  FARMING.  By 

Julius  DR  Mobrnthal,  Consul-General  of  the  South- African  Republic 
for  France,  and  James  Edward  Harttno,  F.IJ3.,  F.Z.S.,  Member  of  the 
British  Ornithologists’  Union,  Lc.  8to.,  with  8  full-page  Illustrations 
and  20  Woodcuts,  cloth,  10s.  id. 

D.  lUNII  lUVENALIS  SATIRAE,  with  a  literal 

English  Proee  Translation  and  Notes.  By  J.  D.  Lewis,  M.A.,  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Demy  8vo.,  pp.  viU.-814,  cloth,  14/. 

HINTS  for  the  EVIDENCES  of  SPIRITUALISM. 

Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  pp.  vili.-120,  cloth,  2/.  id. 

An  ANALYSIS  of  RELIGIOUS  BELIEF.  By 

Vlsoount  Amberlet.  2  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  pp.  rvL.-496  and  512,  cloth,  30i. 

ADVANCE  THOUGHT.  By  Chables  E.  Gijiss. 

Crown  8 VO.,  pp.  xxxvi-183,  cloth,  it. 

The  HISTORY  of  INDIA,  from  the  Earliest  Period. 

By  J.  Talbots  Wheeler.  Yol. IV.  Parti.  India  under  Mnmulman 
Rule.  8vo.,  pp.  zzxii.-420,  cloth,  14/. 

The  SH E-KING;  or.  Book  of  Ancient  Chinese 

Poetry.  By  Dr.  James  Leggb.  Professor  of  the  Chinese  Language  and 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.TL-432,  cloth,  12/. 

JONAS  FISHER :  a  Poem  in  Brown  and  White. 

By  the  Earl  of  Socthesk.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.,  pp.  X.-244,  cloth,  it. 

SAPPHO:  a  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.  By  Stblla, 

Author  of  “  The  King’s  Stratagem,”  3ic.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo., 
with  SteeljEngraviog,  cloth,  2t.6d. 


London  :  TBUBNEB  &  CO.,  LodgaU  HflL 


On  the  22nd  instant  will  be  published, 


In  3  V(^,  demy  8vo.,  tSs. 


ACROSS  AFRICA. 

By  COMMANDER  CAMERON,  R.N.,  C.B. 

With  Two  Hundred  Illustrationi  from  the  Author*!  Sketchei, 
Maps,  &c. 


CAPTAIN  MARKHAM,  E.N.,  late  Com- 

mander  of  H.M.S.  “Alert,**  will  begpn  a  Seriea  of  Papera  iD 
the  FEBRUARY  PART  of  “GOOD  WORDS,”  entitled 
“  OUR  LIFE  in  the  ARCTIC  REGIONS.” 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE'S  New  Story,  “  WHY 

FRAU  FROHMANN  RAISED  HER  PRICES,”  will  be 
begun  in  the  FEBRUARY  PART  of  “  GOOD  WORDS.” 


BISHOP  THIRLWALL’S  LITERARY  and 

THEOLOGICAL  REMAINS,  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Fbbownu.  Vola.  L  and  II.  CHARGES.  Demy  8ro.,  30a. 
[From  he  TIMES,  Jatwarp  4. 

**  Bishop  TblrlwoU  was  not  only  foremost  la  the  Intelloctnal  ranks  of  the 
clergy;  he  was,  by  almost  nnlversal  consent,  foremost  in  the  inteOlgenoe  of 
Great  Britnin.  ...  In  theee  *  Remains  ’  of  his  authorship,  ai  they  are  fitly 
called,  therwis  eomething  eo  peouliarly  hie  own,  so  transoendenUy  beyond  im 
beside  the  utteranocs  of  any  other  prelate  or  pastor  of  his  time,  that,  instead 
of  complaining  we  have  not  more,  we  may  be  thankful  that  we  bsrve  ^aed  eo 
much.  .  .  .  The  volumes  form  the  moat  complete  reoord  that  ozUta,  and 
the  best  manual  that  a  theological  student  could  peruse,  of  English  eocl^as- 
tical  history  daring  this  memoraUe  epoch.” 

Vol.  m.  MISCELLANIES,  win  be  published  Immediately. 

ESSAYS :  Theological  and  Literary.  By  R.  H. 

Hutton,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  a 
New  introdnetion  on  the  Religions  Difficulties  of  the  Times. 

2  vola.,  demy  8vo.,  24e. 

**  Mr.  Hutton’s  additions  to  this  edition  of  his '  Essays '  are  so  substantial  that 
he  may  be  said  to  have  embodied  in  his  two  volumes  a  new  book.  Ther  are  fnll 
of  fine  thought  and  suggeetiveneas.  .  .  These  volumes  will  gain  what  they 
richly  deeerve,  a  high  place  in  English  literature.”— BvMrt  Quarter^  JleHew,  _ 

NATURE’S  TEACHINGS.  Human  Invention 

Anticipated  by  Nature.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.,  Author 
of  “  Homes  Without  Hands,”  &c.  With  300  Illustration  s,  in 
1  handsome  vol.,  demy  8vo.,  21«. 

”  It  was  a  happy  thought  of  Mr.  Wood’s  to  oolleot  these  examples,  and  thus 
expose  (the  extent  of  our  indebtedneis  to  *  Nature’s  Teachings.’  Btndents  of 
poetry,  painting,  sculptore,  and  arohiteoture  have  long  been  taught  to  draw  their 
inspirathms  from  Nature,  and  Mr.  Wood  advises  maniifactorers  and  englnears  to 
borrow  as  freely  from  the  same  aoaroe.”—AtheH<gum. 

The  LAUREL  BUSH :  an  Old-fashioned  Love 

Story.  By  the  Author  of  *  John  Halifax,  Gentleman.*  Post  8vo., 
10a.  6d. 

**  This  simple  Utile  idyll  of  St.  Andrews  will  be  found  pleasant  as  a  picture, 
and  full  of  suggestive  touches.  Its  tone  Is  extremely  high,  and  the  delioaoy  of 
its  sentiment  all  that  can  be  desired.”— Dailjr  Jfevt. 

WHAT  SHE  CAME  TIffiOUGH.  By  Sabah 

Tttlbb,  Author  of  *  Lady  Bell,*  *  Citoyenne  Jacqueline,*  &c., 

3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

A  pleasant  book,  pleasant  in  style,  and  pleasant  in  the  persons  and  plaoes 
with  which  the  story  dea's,  as  well  as  in  the  happy  end  to  which  it  is  brought. 
The  details  of  countzy  life  seem  to  us  excellent,  both  as  description  and  aa 
analysis  of  character.’ —iKACTiwum. 

M  FuU  of  touches  which  could  oome  from  genius  alone.  .  .  .  Fine  dis¬ 
crimination  of  character,  humour,  and  wonderful  insight  into  Nators.” 

British  Quarterly  Revitte. 

Equal  to  anything  its  author  has  yet  prodnoed,  it  deserres  to  take  tank 
among  the  very  best  novels  of  the  eeaMonl’—Seottnuut, 

SECOND  EDITION. 

GEOLOGY  for  STUDENTS  and  GENERAL 

READERS.  By  A.  H.  Gbekx,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Geology, 
Yorkshire  College  of  Science. 

Part  I.  PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY.  With  100  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  12s.  6d. 

**  We  are  bound  to  recommend  this  as  one  ot  the  most  comprehensive  works 
which  have  recently  appeMed.”—ilfh€>Krem. 

I For  a  stndent  who  wishes  to  be  something  more  than  a  book  geologist,  who 
wants  to  be  able  to  Interpret  natural  phenomena  for  himself,  this  is  just  the  book 
to  study.”— //tirdirlfirr’/  Scienet  Qouip. 

DALBY,  ISBISTER,  &  CO.,  66  Ludgate  ITUl,  London. 
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MR.  MURRAY’S 
LIST  OF  NEW  WOEKS. 


LIFE  of  a  SCOTCH  NATURALIST  (Thomas 

Edward,  Associate  of  the  Linnean  Society).  By  Samttbl, 
Smurs,  Author  of  “  Self-Help,”  &c.  With  Portrait  and  Illus¬ 
trations  by  Gbobob  Reid,  A.K.S.A.  Crown  8vo.,  10s.  6d. 

CAPTAIN  NARE3’  OFFICIAL  REPORT  to 

the  ADMIRALTY  ofihe  RECENT  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 
With  Map.  8ro.,  2$.6d.  (By  Authority.) 

A  SKETCH  of  the  LIFE  of  the  FIRST  LORD 

ABINQEB,  including  a  Fragment  of  his  Autobiography  and 
Extracts  from  his  Correspondence.  By  his  Son,  the  Hon.  P. 
Campbell  Scarlett,  C.B.  With  Portrait.  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 

A  HANDY-BOOK  on  the  EASTERN  QUES- 

TION :  being  a  Very  Recent  View  of  Turkey.  By  Sir  Gxoboe 
Campbell,  M.P.  Second  Edition.  Post  8ro.,  6s. 

LIFE  and  TIMES  of  TITIAN.  With  some 

account  of  his  Family,  chiefly  from  New  and  Unpublished 
Records.  By  J.  A.  Crowe  and  G.  B.  Cavalcasellh,  Authors  of 
‘-»Histoi^  of  Painting  in  North  Italy.”  With  Portrait  and 
Illustrations.  2  rols.,  8ro.,  42s. 

LEAYES  from  MY  SKETCH  BOOK :  a  Selec- 

tion  of  Sketches  taken  during  many  Tours.  By  E.  W.  Cooke, 
R.A.  26  Plates.  With  Descriptire  Text.  Small  folio.  31s.6(f. 

The  EFFECTS  of  CROSS  and  SELF-FERTILI- 

SATION  in  the  VEOETABLE  KINODOM.  Bj  Chabi.B9 
Dabwut,  F.R.Se  Crown  8ro.,  12s. 

BETWEEN  the  DANUBE  and  the  BLACK 

SEA ;  or.  Fire  Years  among  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Turks. 
By  H.  C.  Barkley,  Ciril  Engineer.  Second  Edition.  Post 
8vo.,  10s.  6d. 

COMPANIONS  for  the  DEVOUT  LIFE. 

Second  Series.  Being  the  St.  James’  Lectures  for  1876.  8vo., 
7s.  6d. 

The  JESUITS :  their  Constitution  and  Teaching ; 

an  Historical  Sketch.  By  W.  C.  Cabtwbioht,  M.P,  8vo.,  9s. 

The  FRENCH  RETREAT  from  MOSCOW, 

and  other  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.  By  the  late  Earl  Srax- 
uoPB.  Post  8  VO.,  7s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK  to  the  ENVIRONS  of  LONDON : 

an  Account,  from  personal  visits,  of  every  Town  and  Village 
within  a  circle  of  tu'enty  miles  rounl  the  Metropolis.  Alpha¬ 
betically  arranged.  By  James  Tuobkb,  F.S.A.  Witli  Index  of 
Names.  2  vois.,crown  8vo.,  21s. 

LECTURES  on  the  HISTORY  of  the  JEWISH 

CHURCH.  Third  Series.  From  the  Captivity  to  the  Christian 
Era.  By  A.  P.  Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster.  8vo.,  14s. 

The  VARIOUS  CONTRIVANCES  by  which 

British  and  Foreign  Orchids  are  fertilised  by  Insects.  Second 
Edition.  Revised.  With  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo. 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE:  being  Practical 

Remarks  on  the  Planning,  Designing,  Building,  and  Furnishing 
of  School -Houses.  By  £.  R.  !I^bson,  Architect  to  the  School 
Board  for  London.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With  800 
Illustrations.  Medium  8vo.,  18s. 

PRINCIPLES  of  GREEK  ETYMOLOGY.  By 

Professor  Cuiitius,  of  Leipzig.  Vol.  II.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  A.  S.  Wilkins,  M.A.,  and  E.  B.  England,  M.A., 
Owens  College,  Manchester.  8vo.,  16s. 

A  PRACTICAL  G^MAN  GRAMMAR. 

With  a  Sketch  of  the  Historical  Development  of  the  Language 
and  its  Principal  Dialects.  By  Dr.  Leonard  Schmitz,  Classical 
Examiner  in  the  University  of  London.  Post  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


DR.  WM.  SMITH’S 

CLASSICAL  &  LATIN  DICTIONARIES. 


CLASSICAL  DICTIONARIES. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  GREEK  and  ROMAN 

ANTIQUITIES.  By  Various  Writers.  With  600  Illustrations. 
(1300  pp.)  Medium  8vo ,  28s. 

This  work  comprehends  all,  the  topics  of  Antiquities,  including 
the  Laws,  Institutions,  and  Domestic  Usages  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans ;  Painting,  Sculpture,  Music,  the  Drama,  &c. 

A  smaller  dictionary  of  antiquities 

for  JUNIOR  CLASSES.  Abridged  from  the  above  Work, 
Ninth  Edition.  With  200  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  GREEK  and  ROMAN 

BIOGRAPHY  and  MYTHOLOGY.  By  Various  Writers. 
With  664  Illustrations.  (3720  pp.)  3  vols.,  medium  8vo., 
4s. 

This  work  contains  a  history  of  the  Ancient  World,  civil,  literary, 
and  ecclesiastical,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  GREEK  and  ROMAN 

GEOGRAPHY.  By  Various  Writers.  With  4  Maps  and  684 
Illustrations.  (2512  pp.)  2  vols.,  medium  8vo.,  £2  16s. 

This  work  presents  the  researches  of  modem  scholars,  and  the 
discoveries  of  modern  travellers,  including  an  account  of  the  political 
history  of  both  countries  and  cities,  as  well  as  of  their  geography. 

A  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY  of  BIOGRA¬ 
PHY,  MYTHOLOGY,  and  GEOGRAPHY,  for  the  HIGHER 
FORMS  in  SCHOOLS.  Condensed  firom  the  above  Dictionaries. 
Fourteenth  Edition.  With  750  Woodcuts.  8vo.,  18s. 

A  SMALLER  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY, 

for  JUNIOR  CLASSES.  Abridged  from  the  above  Work. 
Sixteenth  Edition.  With  200  Woodcuts.  Crown  8to.,  7s.  6d. 


LATIN  DICTIONARIES. 

A  COMPLETE  LATIN-ENGLISH 

DICTIONARY.  With  Tables  of  the  Roman  Calendar,  Mea¬ 
sures,  Weights,  end  Money.  Thirteenth  Edition.  (1260  pp.) 
Medium  8vo.,  21s. 

This  work  holds  an  intermediate  place  between  the  Thesaurus  of 
Forcellini  and  the  ordinary  School  Dictionaries,  performing  the 
same  service  for  the  Latin  language  as  Liddell  and  Scott’s  Lexicon 
has  done  for  the  Greek.  Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  Ety¬ 
mology. 

A  SMALLER  LATIN-ENGLISH 

DICTIONARY.  With  a  separate  Dictionary  of  Proper  Names, 
Tables  of  Roman  Moneys,  &;c.  For  JUNIOR  CLASSES. 
Abridged  from  the  above  Work.  Now  Edition.  Square  12mo., 
7s.  6d. 

A  COPIOUS  and  CRITICAL  ENGLISH- 

LATIN  DICTIONARY.  Compiled  from  Original  Sources. 
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